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COURTLY LOVE IN THE MERCHANT'S AND THE 
FRANKLIN’S TALES 


By C. Hucu HotmMan 


That Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale and Franklin’s Tale have 
structural similarities has often been pointed out,’ and their 
similarities have usually been explained by George Lyman 
Kittredge’s provocative theory that certain of the Canterbury 
Tales fall into a “ marriage group.” * However, the marriage 
group is unproved speculation,’ is not essential to a compre- 
hension or appreciation of the dramatic quality of the Canter- 
bury Tales,‘ and in the instance of the Merchant’s and the 


+See, for example, Howard Rollin Patch, On Rereading Chaucer (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1939), pp. 220, 226; Marchette Chute, Geoffrey Chaucer of England (New 
York, 1946), p. 289; J. S. P. Tatlock, “ Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale,” MP, XX XIII 
(1936), 367-381. 

? Originally presented in “Chaucer’s Discussion of Marriage,” MP, IX (1912), 
435-467; reproduced in his The Poetry of Chaucer (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), pp. 
185-211. Kittredge sees the Merchant’s Tale as “another reply to the Wife of 
Bath and her heresies’ and the Franklin’s Tale as the reply to both the Wife of 
Bath and the Merchant and as the conclusion of the “ marriage debate.” 

* See Clifford P. Lyons, “The Marriage Debate in the Canterbury Tales,’ ELH, 
II (November, 1935), 252-262, where, after an examination of the Prologue and 
the links in an attempt to find direct reference to a “marriage debate,” Lyons 
concludes, “A survey of the comments of the Host and narrators in the links 
reveals little justification for believing that the ideas on marriage in the tales are 
dramatized as a debate among the Pilgrims.” 

“To recognize that Chaucer was an excellent dramatic artist makes it impossible 
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Franklin’s tales has tended to obscure the true nature of their 
similarities and the significance of their differences. There is 
no need either to accept or reject Professor Kittredge’s theory 
in examining these stories; it is necessary, however, to prevent 
the concept of the marriage group from so clouding the tales 
themselves that we fail to see what actually is in them. It is 
my belief that these two stories may be rewardingly examined 
in terms of the medieval concept of courtly love, and this essay 
is an attempt to show that their numerous parallels and their 
significant structural differences are closely allied to the con- 
ventions of courtly love. 

The similarities between the two tales are almost too self- 
evident to need enumeration. In each are three main char- 
acters: a husband-knight, his wife, and a squire who is the 
would-be lover of the wife. In each the squire, wasting away 
for love of his lady, makes known his passionate desires. In 
each the husband is temporarily removed from the scene: in 
the Merchant’s Tale by his blindness, in the Franklin’s by 
his absence in England. In each a major crisis hinges on super- 
natural happenings: in the Merchant’s Tale on the intervention 
of Pluto and Proserpine, in the Franklin’s on the magical labors 
of the clerk of Orleans. In each a garden plays an important 
part as the intended place of rendezvous.’ In each the wife 
is finally restored to her husband, and the reader is left with 
the feeling that nothing deeply significant has happened to 
change the fundamental relationships that existed among the 
characters before the crises. No sooner has the initial situation 


to overlook the profound verbal bombshell which the Wife of Bath released among 
the pilgrims. But recognition of this dramatic quality can be accepted without 
implying that the reactions provoked by such an intellectual disturbance as that 
which the Wife’s Prologue must have produced would result in a series of formu- 
lated discourses on matrimony, even though the frank expression of the Wife would 
certainly turn the thoughts of the pilgrims to issues of men and women. That 
Chaucer was aware of the associative nature of the wanderings of the human mind 
is demonstrated by even so early a poem as The Book of the Duchess. 

°H. R. Patch (op. cit., p. 220) points out a further parallel in the fact that 
Chaucer had in his probable source, Bocaccio’s Filocolo, the magical creation of 
a garden in the month of January. His argument that the parallelisms between the 
Merchant's and the Franklin’s tales wuold have been more pronounced had Chaucer 
left his source unchanged seems hardly justifiable in view of the fact that gardens 
are used in both stories in parallel plot situations and that Chaucer’s change gives 
subtle and effective proof of Dorigen’s love for her husband. 
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of his story been sketched than the Merchant begins a long 
celebration of the joys and felicities of marriage (IV. 1267- 
1392) .° It is so excellent a paean that it would probably be 
regarded as one of Chaucer’s most profound statements on 
marriage were it not embedded in a story of such dark cynicism 
as the Merchant’s. At the same place in the Franklin’s Tale 
an almost equally excellent section is devoted to the bases of 
married felicity (V. 761-790). Here the obvious similarities 
between the stories end, and in other respects they seem, on 
the surface, to be completely different. The Franklin’s is one of 
the gentlest, most gracious, smiling tales ever spoken with 
unhumorous dignity, and the Merchant’s one of the most 
savagely obscene, angrily embittered, pessimistic, and unsmiling 
tales in our language. 

But if these two stories are considered in the light of courtly 
love, their parallels do not stop here; for the tales, although 
violently dissimilar, become recto and verso of the same page 
representing complementary aspects of Chaucer’s portrayal of 
courtly love. Whether they are or are not in the schema of a 
marriage debate, both certainly are concerned with people 
caught in the conflict between the demands of matrimony and 
the courts of love. In the Merchant’s Tale the people are a 
collection of lost souls who would destroy any institution no 
matter how excellent; in the Franklin’s Tale they are people of 
such excellence and high good sense that they would make a 
worthy existence under almost any institution. Yet, despite 
this implied judgment of individual character and conduct, 
the structural patterns of the tales suggest a criticism of courtly 
love conventions.’ 

In English there has been perhaps no poet who served the 
Venus of courtly love with finer musical accompaniment than 
the Geoffrey Chaucer of the French period. As C. S. Lewis 
says, Chaucer was a poet of “dream and allegory, of love- 
romance and erotic debate, of high style and profitable doc- 


® All line numberings and quotations are from F. N. Robinson (ed.), The Com- 
plete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Student’s Cambridge ed. (Boston, 1933). 

* Margaret Schlauch, in “Chaucer’s ‘Merchant’s Tale’ and Courtly Love,” 
ELH, IV (1937), 201-212, examines the story as a satire on the whole system of 
feudal love, but does not consider its relationship to the Franklin’s Tale. ; 
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trine” to his fourteenth century audience.’ That Chaucer 
actually knew Andreas Capellanus’ De Amore, the codification 
of the religion of courtly love, is doubtful. But his early models, 
Machaut, Froissart, Deschamps, and Le Roman de la Rose had 
given graceful and sophisticated expression to the system that 
Marie de France’s chaplain had expounded, and, as Karl Young 
has pointed out, Andreas’s doctrines were widely known and 
pervasively influential in fourteenth century England, and 
certainly affected Chaucer.’ Troilus and Criseyde is at once the 
apex of that portion of Chaucer’s career in which courtly love 
was a major theme and his first strong questioning of the moral 
worthiness of its system of values.’® It comes as the last, full- 
throated song of a man taking leave of his youth, an expression 
of what the Knight in the Jales might well have felt when his 
days as “ A lovyere and a lusty bacheler ” had to yield to the 
sterner voice of “his lordes werre.” The Chaucer who wrote 
it-was not the same man who later wrote the Canterbury Tales, 
in the sense that the Squire is not yet the Knight, but the 
change was gradual, and the epilogue of Troilus adumbrates 
the knight’s holy wars. 

The breath of a wholesome reality blows across Chaucer’s 
pilgrims when they gather at the Tabard. The world in which 
they move is not the isolated garden of love where the rose of 
romance is to be plucked according to the rules of a misread 
Ovid; in fact, the garden may have become for Geoffrey the 
Pilgrim in some ways similar to that equally attractive garden 
which January maintains in order to distort some of the strength 
and joy of the world into weakness and lust. C. S. Lewis has 
argued that courtly love is no longer a force in Chaucer’s 
writing in the period of the Canterbury Tales. However, 


° The Allegory of Love: A Study in Medieval Tradition (Oxford, 1936), p. 161. 

®* Chaucer’s Renunciation of Love in Troilus, MLN, XL (1925), 270-276. 

*° Although Chaucer’s magnificently successful employment of the courtly love 
traditions in Troilus and Criseyde justifies classification of that poem as his supreme 
accomplishment with courtly love material, it should be noted that the final effect, 
unless the epilogue is ignored, is that of a rejection of the convention. George R. 
Coffman, in “Some Recent Trends in English Literary Scholarship,” SP, XXXV 
(1938) , 514, maintains that “ Chaucer was more than a mile post along the highway 
that led to Spenser. Essentially, where courtly love is involved, he finally emerges 
to condemn the code or to advocate married love.” 

“For us, at any rate, Chaucer is the poet of courtly love, and he ceases to 
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Chaucer’s continued use of the techniques and subjects of his 
earlier work, changed though his viewpoint concerning them 
may be, is quite evident; and we should naturally expect to find 
the courtly love system for which he was a spokesman in his 
French period playing some part in his later works, Courtly 
love conventions appear in the Wife of Bath’s Tale,’* in the 
Miller’s Tale, with its husband, wife, and squire, and in the 
Merchant’s and the Franklin’s tales, as well as the Knight’s 
Tale. The older subjects are not abandoned; they have merely 
been altered. The eternal enigma of man and woman is still 
paramount in Chaucer’s mind, coloring almost everything he 
touches. But his concern now is more with that aspect of human 
love which Boethius considered “an integral part of the uni- 
versal love without which the whole created world cannot 
exist,” ?® than with courtly love which the religion of his day 
considered “ idealized extramarital sensuality.” ** The question 
is from what point of view Chaucer looks at Andreas’ doctrines; 
I believe that the employment he gave courtly love conventions 
in the Merchant’s and the Franklin’s tales indicates a criticism 
of and some distaste for courtly love. 

Margaret Schlauch finds that the situation in the Merchant’s 
dark story of deceit, lust, and vileness is “like a perfectly 
serious thirteenth century French romance,” and believes that 
“the plot makes fun of the general tenets of the code of amour 
courtois.” ** A comparison of the events of the Merchant’s Tale 
with Andreas’ code bears out her conclusion. 

May is not in love with her husband; this is in keeping with 
courtly love conventions. Andreas teaches, “ One cannot love 
be relevant to our studies when he reaches the last and most celebrated of his 
works,” Allegory of Love, p. 161. 

** George R. Coffman, in “ Chaucer and Courtly Love Once More— The Wife 
of Bath’s Tale,’” Speculum, XX (1945), 43-50, finds evidence that the courts of 
love were a basis for the Wife’s story, and says, “Ten Brink’s statement that 
Chaucer wrote in the Indian summer of chivalry applies with equal emphasis to 
the literary convention of courtly love. And he is, in ‘The Wife of Bath’s Tale,’ 
I believe, the Meredithian Comic Spirit presenting and observing its incongruities.” 

*8 Eugene Edward Slaughter, Love and the Virtues and Vices in Chaucer (Vander- 
bilt, 1946), p. 11. 


“4 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
*8 “ Chaucer’s ‘ Merchant’s Tale’ and Courtly Love.” 
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one’s own wife but must love the wife of some other man.” *° 
Damien, the love-sick squire has been criticized as lacking 
interest or sympathy,” but this feeling comes from the fact 
that Damien is so perfect an illustration of the courtly love 
lover that he loses individuality because of the conventional 
nature of all his reactions. Andreas tells us, in his Rules of 
Love, “ Every lover regularly turns pale in the presence of his 
beloved. When a lover suddenly catches sight of his beloved 
his heart palpitates. ... He whom the thought of love vexes 
eats and sleeps very little. ... A true lover is constantly and 
without intermission possessed by the thought of his beloved.” ** 
Of Damien Chaucer says: 
And ful of joye and blisse is every man,— 
Al but a squyer, highte Damyan, 
Which carf biforn the knyght ful many a day. 
He was so ravysshed on his lady May 
That for the verray peyne he was ny wood. 
Almoost he swelte and swowned ther he stood, 
So soore hath Venus hurt hym with hire brond. 
(IV. 1771-1777) 
This sike Damyan in Venus fyr 
So brenneth that he dyeth for desyr, 
For which he putte his lyf in aventure. 
(IV. 1875-1877) 
In courtly love, complaints and lays were a manner of communi- 
cation between lovers, and 
But prively a penner gan he borwe, 
And in a lettre wroot he al his sorwe, 
In manere of a compleynt or a lay, 
Unto his faire, fresshe lady May. 
(IV. 1879-1882) 
In courtly love convention, the life of the lover is in danger, 
secrecy is essential, and the pity and generosity of the beloved 
are prime virtues. Damien pleads to May: 


“ Mercy! and that ye nat discovere me. . 


(IV. 1942) 


*°“ Introduction,” Andreas Capellanus, The Art of Courtly Love, trans. and ed. 
by John Jay Parry (New York, 1941), p. 6. 

** Tatlock, in “ Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale,” compares Damien as a character 
unfavorably with Aurelius and sees in the story a bitter irony more typical of 
Juvenal than of Chaucer. 

8 Art of Courtly Love, pp. 185-186. 
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C. HUGH HOLMAN 
May’s response to Damien’s “ lay ” is conventional: 


But sooth is this, how that this fresshe May 
Hath take swich impression that day, 
For pitee of this sike Damyan, 
That from hire herte she ne dryve kan 
The remembrance for to doon hym ese. 
(IV, 1977-1981) 
Heere may ye se how excellent franchise 
In wommen is, whan they hem narwe avyse. 
Som tyrant is, as ther be many oon, 
That hath an herte as hard as any stoon, 
Which wolde han lat hym sterven in the place 
Wel rather than han graunted hym hire grace; 
And hem rejoysen in hire crueel pryde, 
And rekke nat to been an homycide. 
(IV. 1987-1994) 
In the conventions of courtly love, the lover, on being looked 
upon with favor by his lady, is ennobled and acquires great 
virtues.’® On learning that he has his lady’s favor, 
Up riseth Damyan the nexte morwe; 
Al passed was his siknesse and his sorwe. 
He kembeth hym, he proyneth hym and pyketh, 
He dooth al that his lady lust and lyketh; 
... He is so plesant unto every man 
(For craft is al, whoso that do it kan) 
That every wight is fayn to speke hym good; 
And fully in his lady grace he stood. 
(IV. 2009-2018) 
Andreas instructs, “ Every attempt of a lover tends toward the 
enjoyment of the embraces of her whom he loves ” ; *° the whole 
aim of the plot in this story is adultery. The morality involved 
is that of the courts of love. May was bored with January, 
but to the courts of love, marriage was the institution of bore- 
dom. Damien was betraying the trust and friendship of his 
lord, but what is true of him is true to a greater degree of 
Lancelot. A blind husband is made a dupe, a foolish, goatish 
cockold; but the very aim of courtly love was to blind all 
husbands and make them dupes. 
And Chaucer’s language and imagery underscored the point. 
*° Slaughter, Love and the Virtues and Vices in Chaucer, pp. 16-22. 
°° Art of Courtly Love, p. 30. 
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Not only was it Venus who kindled the fire that laid Damien 
waste; Chaucer says of the garden of January: 


For, out of doute, I verraily suppose 

That he that wroot the Romance of the Rose 

Ne koude of it the beautee wel devyse; 

Ne Priapus ne myghte nat suffise, 

Though he be god of gardyns, for to telle 

The beautee of the gardyn and the welle. 

(IV. 2031-2036) 

A little later he writes: 


O noble Ovyde, ful sooth seystou, God woot, 
What sleighte is it, thogh it be long and hoot, 
That Love nyl fynde it out in some manere? 
(IV. 2125-2127) 
The poem is written with the glitter and polish of French 
sophistication. May is described as a court lady: 


Hir fresshe beautee and hir age tendre, 
Hir myddel smal, hire armes longe and sklendre, 
Hir wise governaunce, hir gentillesse, 
Hir wommanly berynge, and hire sadnesse. 
(IV. 1601-1603) 
... She was lyk the brighte morwe of May, 
Fulfild of alle beautee and plesaunce. 
(IV. 1748-1749) 


Orpheus, Amphion, Theodamus, Bacchus, “ laughing Venus,” 
Paris, Helen, Pyramus and Thisbe—all add their luster to the 
telling. The garden glows like a gem, Night descends with a 
richness of poetic diction (IV. 1795-1799) . The marriage feast 
glitters and pulses. The rapturous Troilus never celebrated his 
Criseyde with more real beauty than January’s paraphrase of 
the Song of Songs (IV. 2138-2148). This is rich poetry of 
the finest order, and yet it serves to illuminate a dark, cynical, 
and unlovely tale. Certainly there is irony here, and it is irony 
subject to another interpretation than that resulting from 
the Merchant’s bitterness about his own marriage.” Miss 


* Albert C. Baugh, in “The Original Teller of the Merchant’s Tale,” MP, 
XXXV_ (1937), 15-26, has advanced the theory that the Merchant’s Tale was 
intended for the Friar originally. J. M. Manly (ed.), The Canterbury Tales (New 
York, 1928), p. 624, has pointed out the possibility of the story’s being assigned 
originally to a member of a religious order, possibly the Monk. From the mouths 
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Schlauch’s comment seems justified; “It is not only the 
characters whom Chaucer is willing to condemn as individuals, 
but in part also their code.” ** 

That courtly love plays a large part in the Franklin’s Tale 
is not seriously disputed.** The story opens with an account of 
the wooing of Dorigen by Arveragus (V. 730-742) , which seems 
superficially in the courtly love tradition in speaking of Arvera- 
gus’ “ wo, his peyne, and his distresse ” (V. 737) , but it culmi- 
nates in marriage; as opposed to courtly love which teaches 
that “ One cannot love one’s own wife, but must love the wife 
of some other man.” ** Among their mutual agreements, Dori- 
gen and Arveragus abandon “ maistrie,” that bone of contention 
in court of love disputes. And the poet applauds their wisdom 
in abandoning both courtly love and “ maistrie ” : 


Who koude telle, but he hadde wedded be, 
The joye, the ese, and the prosperitee 
That is bitwixe an housbonde and his wyf? 
(V. 803-805) 

a sentiment utterly at variance with the idea that ideal love 
is extramarital. Into this happy relationship, as into the 
marriage of January and May, is introduced a model courtly 
lover, Aurelius, who is so similar in actions and motives to 
Damien that the feeling that they are radically different char- 
acters comes from the fact that Aurelius (unhappily from 
his viewpoint)is given an opportunity to be generous and 
Damien is confronted with no such dilemma.” We are told 
more about Aurelius than we are about Damien, but nothing 
about either that is in conflict with the other’s character. 
Aurelius is a “lusty squier, servant to Venus” (V. 937); he 
loves Dorigen but dares not speak his love, “ save in his songes ” 
(V. 944); he made “layes, Songes, compleintes, roundels, 
virelayes ” (V. 948) ; he 


of either, the story would lack the personal bitterness that we now read into it, 
but none of the elements which have been indicated as attacks on courtly love 
would be changed. 

*2 “ Chaucer’s ‘ Merchant’s Tale’ and Courtly Love,” p. 206. 

*° Note, however, that Patch, in On Rereading Chaucer, pp. 225-226, treats the 
story as a gentle satire on the theme, not as a serious comment. 

** Andreas, Art of Courtly Love, p. 6. 

*° This is at variance with the viewpoints of Professors Tatlock and Schlauch in 
the articles cited. Both feel that the two characters are fundamentally different. 
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But langwissheth as a furye dooth in helle; 
And dye he moste, he seyde, as dide Ekko 
For Narcisus, that dorste nat telle hir wo. 
(V. 950-952) 
He begs Dorigen to 
“Have mercy, sweete, or ye wol do me deye!” 
(V. 978) 
Presented with a seemingly impossible task to perform, 
He to his hous is goon with sorweful herte. 
He seeth he may not fro his deeth asterte; 
Hym semed that he felte his herte colde. 
In langour and in torment furyus 
Two yeer and moore lay wrecche Aurelyus, 
Er any foot he myghte on erthe gon. 


a 


7. 1021-1023) 


(V. 1101-1103) 


He prays to Phoebus and to Lady Venus; and does, in short, 
all that we should have expected Damien to do had May been 
less eager to receive his embraces.*° And it is delightful irony 
that allows the worry about his lady-love of the “ wrecche 
Aurelyus ” to change to worry about money after the climax 
of the story. 

In Dorigen, however, we have a sharp contrast to that 
“ Pitee” and “excellent franchise” which courtly love de- 
manded and which May so gayly yielded. Dorigen’s answer to 
Aurelius is utter treason to the religion of love: 

“ By thilke God that yaf me soule and lyf, 

Ne shal I nevere been untrewe wyf 

In word ne werk, as fer as I have wit; 

I wot been his to whom that I am knyt.” 

(V. 983-986) 

We can imagine the ladies of a court of love reading such a 
reply with incredulous eyes and declaring, “ How plebian! If 
she means it!” But the intensity of her sorrow proves that 
she does mean it. 


*° J. L. Lowes, in “The Franklin’s Tale, the Teseide, and the Filocolo,” MP, 
XV (1918), 689-728, suggests that “In that part of Chaucer’s narrative which 
deals with Aurelius’ unrevealed love for Dorigen, Chaucer is drawing upon 
Boccacio’s account, in the fourth book of the Teseide, of Arcita’s unspoken passion 
for Emilia.” This further links the action of the “lusty squier” with the accepted 
tradition of courtly love. 
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C. HUGH HOLMAN 251 
And Arveragus, the depth of whose love we do not question, 

behaves in a manner foreign to the doctrines of courtly love. 
In his Rules of Love, Andreas declares, “ A man in love is 
always apprehensive. . .. Real jealousy always increases the 
feeling of love. ... A slight presumption causes a lover to 
suspect his beloved.” ** Yet, on returning to his wife after 
a long absence, 

No thyng list hym to been ymaginatyf, 

If any wight hadde spoke, whil he was oute, 

To hire of love; he hadde of it no doute. 

He noght entendeth to no swich mateere. 

(V. 1094-1097) 
Early in the story Chaucer enlists our sympathies against 

the courtly lover and for the preservation of the institution 
which courtly love attacked—marriage. The hero is the 
husband, the heroine the wife, the triumph that of conjugal 
love. How complete a reversal of the system of courtly love! 
And in contrast to the telling of the Merchant’s Tale, the 
Franklin’s is written with relative simplicity and quiet dignity. 
Although the Franklin is not altogether true to his promise 
not to use colors of rhetoric (V. 723-725) ,** the story he tells 
is far freer from rhetorical extravagance than the Merchant’s 


Tale. 


Thus it appears that the conventions of courtly love form 
the basic structural patterns for the Merchant’s Tale and the 
Franklin’s Tale. Each is a “ triangle ” story of husband, wife, 
and lover, in which the lover, following the conventions of 
courtly love, attempts to persuade the wife to be unfaithful 
to her husband. The young squires in each are startlingly 


°7 Art of Courtly Love, pp. 185-186. 

*® Benjamin S. Harrison, in “ The Rhetorical Inconsistency of Chaucer’s Franklin,” 
SP, XXXII (1935), 55-61, finds in the Franklin’s Tale “ at least seventy rhetorical 
forms which correspond exactly to the Latin colors.” Some of these, such as the 
traductio of lines 723-726, the sententia of line 1479, the compar of lines 1604-1605, 
constitute felicitous style and might easily have appeared had Chaucer never been 
acquainted with the work of de Vinsauf; but Mr. Harrison’s article demonstrates 
that the tale is by no means free of the colors of rhetoric. Yet seventy instances, 
some of which may be explained by natural gracefulness of expression, in a poem of 
911 lines, do not invalidate the conclusion that the expression in the Franklin’s 
Tale is natural and direct when compared with that in the Merchant’s. 
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similar characters, both following the behavior patterns that 
courtly love assigned them, The wives differ in that Dorigen 
rejects as base the rdle courtly love assigns her while May 
accepts that role with pleasure. Although Chaucer treats 
May with some sympathy, it is clear that he regards Dorigen’s 
decision as right. The husbands differ most; Arveragus is a 
perfect husband-lover, bound to his wife by strong and enduring 
bonds, one of the principal of which is trust. January is a 
perversion of marriage, whose motives are sensual and who 
converts what his era considered a venial sin into a deadly 
one. It is this difference between the husbands, assisted by 
the lesser difference between the wives, that determines the 
divergent directions of the plots. Those who make of marriage 
something noble and splendid achieve enviable happiness, while 
those who seek pleasure in the pattern of lust or of courtly 
love finally achieve a will-o-the-wisp, a false felicity that rests 
on illusion. 

The two stories mutually enrich each other, and that enrich- 
ment is the result of their parallel structure. Either consciously 
or unconsciously, in the Merchant’s Tale and the Franklin’s 
Tale, Chaucer employed courtly love conventions to comment 
on what men and women make of institutions, The framework 
of these two tales is in the pattern of Andreas’ Rules of Love, 
yet the stories are recto and verso of the same richly embellished 
sheet on which the poet has written his faith that human 
dignity and sincere love create the true beauty, grace, and 
charm of life. 


University of North Carolina. 
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THE ROAD TO SWINSTEAD ABBEY: A STUDY OF THE 
SENSE AND STRUCTURE OF KING JOHN 


By AprieN Bonsour 


In view of the revival of interest in Shakespeare’s Histories 
evinced by the recent publication of three important books of 
respectable scope entirely devoted to the historical plays, it 
may not be unseasonable to reexamine the whole question of 
unity in King John—even at the risk of crossing swords with 
great modern Shakespearean scholars. 

Though opinions widely differed as to determining who was 
the hero, or whether there was one, the traditional verdict on 
the structure of the play has long been undisputed. Thus, to 
give a typical instance, the English Arden editor’s assertion 
that the “ want of a commanding central figure gives a certain 
regrettable looseness of structure to the play ”’* is echoed in 
America by Professor Neilson, who likewise thinks that “ the 
play was left without a leading motive or a truly central char- 
acter.” * Such critics as did not lavish the winter of their 
discontent on the structure of this unhappy play passed over 
the matter in ominous silence, whilst a few of them, like Mr. 
Middleton Murry, turned to the character of the Bastard 
Faulconbridge to find at least some radiance of a glorious 
summer. 

This structural blemish must largely be held responsible for 
the fact, duly registered in the preface to the New Variorum 
King John, that the play “ has never been one of the favorite 
or stock plays, such as Henry IV or Richard III.” * To Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson, moreover, “ our lack of interest in King 
John seems chiefly due to a certain lack of interest on the part 
of the author.” * 





* The Life and Death of King John, ed. by Ivor B. John (London, 1939), p. xxxiii. 

* The Complete Works of Shakespeare, ed. by W. A. Neilson (Boston & New 
York, 1906), p. 478. 

° King John, A New Variorum Edition, ed. by H. H. Furness, (Philadelphia, 
1919), p. x. 

* King John, ed. by John Dover Wilson (Cambridge, 1936), p. vii. 
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Now, the traditional opinion on the structure of the play 
has indeed been confirmed, independently, by each one of the 
three great studies alluded to in such a way that the very 
juxtaposition of the words “unity” and King John should, 
by now, practically amount to a contradiction in terms. Let 
us briefly cite the recent authorities. 

Professor Tillyard, whom we shall first quote to follow the 
chronological order, is quite positive: “In construction the 
play lacks unity.” ° King John he holds to be “ badly propor- 
tioned,” even the Troublesome Reign is “ better balanced ” in 
construction,® and his final pronouncement is hardly less cate- 
gorical: ‘In sum, though the play is a wonderful affair, full 
of promise and of new life, as a whole it is uncertain of itself.” ? 

The late John Palmer, whose Political Characters of Shake- 
speare appeared on the following year, is perhaps more emphatic 
even. “ In‘ Richard II’ Shakespeare succeeded in merging both 
the political and the psychological implications of his theme 
in the human tragedy of a king deposed. He thus produced a 
play remarkable for its unity of design and temper. In ‘ King 
John’ he failed to concentrate his material upon a central figure. 
The political issues were diverse and refractory; they refused 
to cohere. The play is accordingly little more than a succession 
of episodes, some of them brilliantly executed.” * 

Finally, in her study of Shakespeare’s “ Histories,” published 
in 1947, Miss Campbell also devotes a chapter to King John; 
though she abstains, as a rule, from making any pronounce- 
ments on the artistic aspect of the drama, her theory implicitly 
carries with it a faulty structure of the play: “ Many students, 
bothered by the unheroic hero, have, like Professor Wilson, 
tried to set up Faulconbridge as hero. ... But King John with 
Faulconbridge as hero is a play without form and void, signi- 
fying nothing. He is outside the structure of the play as he is 
outside it historically.” ° However correct such an interpreta- 
tion of Faulconbridge, as a mere “ chorus,” may appear if one 


SE. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s History Plays (London, 1944), p. 282. 

® Ibid., p. 218 and p. 215. 

7 Ibid., p. 238. 

® John Palmer, Political Characters of Shakespeare (London, 1945), p. 321. 

® Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s “ Histories,’ Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy, 
(San Marino, Calif., 1947), p. 166. 
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takes the play to be a mirror of Elizabethan political problems, 
no doubt that dramatically at least, leaving what Miss Camp- 


‘ 


bell herself admits to be “ certainly the most heroic ” character 
in King John “ outside the structure of the play,” spells sad 
failure indeed. 

Nothing could be clearer on that score than Professor Prior’s 
somewhat incisive reference, made in his admirable review of 
Miss Campbell’s study, to “ those who have tried, ineptly, to 
force some kind of unity into their interpretation of this diffuse 
play by insisting on Faulconbridge as the hero.” *° Indeed, the 
slight movement of impatience that lurks behind the tell-tale 
adverb is significant: one is made to feel that such an attempt 
at mending the loose and faulty structure of the play defeats 
its very purpose— 

As patches set upon a little breach 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault 
Than did the fault before it was so patched. 


Considering the views which have thus been expressed, we 
may say that so striking a concensus has rarely been attained 
on a Shakespearean problem; and there is little doubt that 
authoritative critics would give short shrift to any attempt at 
vindicating the structure of King John. Yet, we venture to 
suggest, and shall endeavour to show, that the question is not 
definitely settled, though the cumulative effect of the critics’ 
censure proclaims such opinion heretic, and the following con- 
tention Quixotic. 

* * * 

If we now try to sum up the main reasons which, according 
to the critics, account for the defective structure of King John, 
we must single out in the first place the lack of a truly central 
character. This raises the crucial problem of the hero which 
needs must be at the very core of any serious discussion of the 
artistic aspect of the play. Secondly, the lack of a leading 
motive, or morality motive, which is in its implications closely 
connected with the preceding problem. 

One shudders a little at reopening the question of the hero, 
that panier de crabes of Shakespearean criticism. Yet we have 


19Cf. MP, XLV (Nov. 1947), 1387. 
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an inkling that the artistic approach to the problem, even if it 
should not allow us to get within sight of Shakespeare’s actual 
dramatic purpose, may still prove capable of opening fresh 
vistas. And it is precisely on the question of the hero that a 
comparison between Shakespeare’s King John and the Trouble- 
some Reign offers the richest prospects. 

Concerning the part which is assigned to John—to deal first 
with the character of the King—we are confronted with two 
diverging theories. Either King John is definitely not a hero, 
or he is something like an “ unheroic hero.” Upholders of the 
former opinion are numerous, and Furness condensed it in an 
expressive formula: “ the titular hero is not the protagonist.” ™ 
In the Arden editor’s words, “ John is at one and the same time 
the swift and resolute warrior leaping fearlessly upon his enemy, 
the champion of his country against Papal agression, and the 
vacillating coward far worse than the murderer of Arthur, 
toadying to Pandulph and detracting from our sympathy with 
his awful death by the childishness of his unkingly lamentations. 
John is neither the hero nor the villain of the piece but an 
unpleasant mixture of both.” ** “Shakespeare’s John is no 
hero,” Professor Dover Wilson chimes in, “he is shifty and, 
after a show of considerable vigour in the first two acts, while 
his mother is alive to abet him, weak and cowardly.” ** It would 
be easy to heap further quotations to the same effect. As to the 
latter opinion, these are Miss Campbell’s conclusions justifying 
King John as an unheroic hero: “ The truth of the matter is 
that the history play was not often privileged to reflect a hero 
in its mirror, for that was not the mission of the history play. 
That Shakespeare was able to depict King John in his conflict 
with the church as speaking his eloquent defiance of the pope 
and the foreign priest without making him the great Christian 
warrior reflects the greatness of Shakespeare and of his under- 
standing of the genre in which he was writing.” ™ 

Let us now examine what Shakespeare’s modifications in his 
rehandling of the Troublesome Reign teach us concerning King 


11 Furness, ed. cit., p. X. 
12 John, ed. cit., p. XXxi. 
18 Dover Wilson, ed. cit., pp. xliv and lix. 
14 Campbell, op. cit., p. 167. 
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John, with a special concern for what Professor Prior calls “ the 


99 15 


dynamic relation between character and plot. 
At the very outset of the play we already meet with an 

apparently slight but significant departure regarding John’s 
title to the throne. Quoting Elinor’s confidential remark to her 
son’s slogan: 

Your strong possession much more than your right, 

Or else it must go wrong with you and me: 

So much my conscience whispers in your ear, 

Which none but heaven, and you, and I, shall hear 


Professor Dover Wilson, who was probably the first to call 
attention to it and reveal its importance, points out that “ John 
is the hero of The Troublesome Reign, an Englishman, chosen 
by the barons of England in preference to the foreign Arthur, 
and fighting against foreigners and the Church of Rome. In 
King John, he is a usurper with no rights in the crown at all.” *° 
This is quite right, and the point is indirectly confirmed, long 
before Arthur’s death, by a passage of the Bastard’s Commodity 
speech. Faulconbridge vents his indignation at “ this all-chang- 
ing word ” which, he cries out, 

Clapped on the outward eye of fickle France, 

Hath drawn him from his own determined aid, 

From a resolved and honourable war, 

To a most base and vile-concluded peace. (II. 1. 583-86) 


Now the fact that Faulconbridge, whom we cannot possibly 
suspect of being partial to the French King, calls the latter’s 
war against John in support of Arthur’s claims an “ honourable 
war,” again shows on which side the rights are. Thus, if King 
John is considered as a usurper both by Elinor and Faulcon- 
bridge—the two characters who are closest to him in blood and 
the stoutest supporters of his cause—it is clear that Shakespeare 
wanted his audience to realize the fact. Yet what are the 
dramatic reasons that justify so important a shift in the moral 
situation of the King? Professor Dover Wilson immediately 
jumps to the conclusion that such a king would have forfeited 





*® Moody E. Prior, “Character in Relation to Action in Othello,” MP, XLIV 
(May 1947), 237. 
*® Dover Wilson, ed cit., p. xliv. 
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the sympathy of the Elizabethan audience “from the outset. 
Shakespeare’s John is no hero.” * This conclusion seems, thus 
far, a little premature—but more on this later on. The main 
reason, we think, that accounts for the change is that it allows 
Shakespeare to make a dramatically much more effective use 
of Arthur’s death. If John is a usurper “ with no rights in the 
crown at all,” it is obvious that Arthur, as the legitimate heir, 
is much more dangerous for him and, consequently, the tempta- 
tion to do away with the boy—much stronger. And the motive 
of the crime is of paramount importance for an understanding 
of the whole drama. 

It is no pure accident indeed if the second serious departure 
from the Troublesome Reign concerning John is directly linked 
with his position towards Arthur; so that to the shift in the 
moral situation of the King corresponds an equally important 
shift in his own character and actions. A comparison with the 
Troublesome Reign make it evident that Shakespeare strongly 
emphasized and increased the King’s guilt. On committing 
Arthur to the custody of Hubert in the Troublesome Reign, 
John merely expresses the following dilemma: 





keep him safe, 

For on his life doth hang thy Souveraignes Crowne. 

But in his death consists thy Souveraignes blisse.'* 
If this means a lethal wish it could not have been clothed in 
more ambigious terms. This short passage is considerably ex- 
panded by Shakespeare into a subtle psychological study in 
which the King reveals his intentions to Hubert by degrees, 
after quite an elaborate approach to test how far he could trust 
him, and ultimately orders him to put the boy to death.’* The 
contrast between the preparatory work—in which John first 
flatters Hubert at some length and, still veiling his purpose, 
mentions his platonic wish of being understood by mere trans- 
mission of thought, “ using conceit alone,” puts then Hubert’s 
loyalty to test—and the swiftness and brevity with which the 
order is finally expressed is admirable °° and makes the scene 





17 Ibid. 

18 W.C. Hazlitt, Shakespeare's Library, V, 259. 

*° King John, III, iii, 19-69. 

°° K, John. Death. Hub. My Lord? K. John. A grave. Hub. He shall not live. 
(65-66) . 
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one of the finest in the play. What is of particular interest for 
our point is not only that the scene is almost purely Shake- 
speare’s creation, but that John is thus clearly shown com- 
manding Arthur to be murdered like “a very serpent in his 
way.” *' He has now become a criminal whose duplicity is all 
the more revolting that at the outset of this very scene, less than 
twenty lines before the dialogue with Hubert, John had told 
the boy: 


Cousin, look not sad. 
Thy grandam loves thee, and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. (IIT. 3. 2-4) 


This piece of irony emphasizes the blackness of John’s design 
and makes his guilt total.” 

Before we examine the dramatic consequences of this criminal 
deed—a turning-point in the development of the play—let us 
dwell a while on its motivation. In his pertinent comments on 
the relation between character and action in Shakespeare’s 
major tragedies, Professor Prior remarks that “we start out 
with certain premises about the character which have a bearing 
on the circumstances which open the play and which introduce 
the disproportion that initiates the action.” Now, though 
every allowance should be made for the fact that King John 
is no major tragedy, this point is general enough to hold good, 
within a restricted scope, in the case of John, too. The circum- 
stances which open the play are evidently the fact that John 
is a usurper, Arthur the legitimate heir, and that the political 
situation arising out of it is further complicated by foreign 
intervention. As to the premises about the character which 
have a bearing on those circumstances, they are provided by 
the revelation—which Shakespeare took great care to make 
perfectly explicit—that John is a strong adherent of Com- 
modity. And this introduces the disproportion that initiates the 
capital action, i. e., John’s criminal order. Though the Bastard, 
in his Commodity speech, thrusts with peculiar vigour at King 
Philip, John is not forgotten either—“ mad kings ” indeed: 


7* RTE. is. 61. 
** The motive of a limited guilt, which we have in the Troublesome Reign, is 
adopted by Shakespeare in Richard II: the parallel between John and Hubert, 
on the one side, Bolingbroke and Exton on the other, is not devoid of interest. 
*° Prior, op. cit., p. 226. 
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John, to stop Arthur’s title in the whole, 
Hath willingly departed with a part. (II. 1. 562-3) 


And the conclusion of this eloquent and racy indictment makes 
no difference between both sovereigns: “ Since kings break faith 
upon commodity.” In the measure in which Shakespeare shows 
us John to be driven by Commodity, he subtly paves the way 
for the King’s sinister action. This is made crystal-clear, retro- 
spectively, by the Legate’s words addressed “ with a prophetic 
spirit ” to the “ green” Dauphin: 

John hath seized Arthur, and it cannot be 

That, whiles warm life plays in that infant’s veins, 

The misplaced John should entertain an hour, 

One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest. 

A sceptre snatched with an unruly hand 

Must be as boisterously maintained as gained; 

And he that stands upon a slippery place 

Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up: 

That John may stand, then Arthur needs must fall, 

So be it, for it cannot be but so. (III. 4. 131-140) 


This may be said to serve as some sort of justification—not 
moral, of course, but purely dramatic—for John’s action. To 
Pandulph, that other and even greater master in the art of 
Commodity, such a course of action was inevitable: given the 
situation and the character of John (which the Legate rightly 
estimates according to his own standards) , the King was bound 
to act in this way—and the fact that the audience already know 
that he has just been acting so, simply adds to the scene the 
enhancing touch of dramatic irony. Character and action have 
thus been specifically connected, and the consequences of the 
deed, to which we must now revert, bring further confirmation 
of that “ reciprocal relationship.” 

We hinted that John’s criminal order was a turning-point in 
the development of the drama. As a matter of fact, the scene in 
which the “sly devil” of Commodity drives the King to the 
length of ordering the murder of Arthur—and, as was pointed 
out quite recently with reference to Leontes, Shakespeare makes 
the command to murder a child “the symbol for complete 


9 


wickedness ” **—is decisive for the evolution of his character. 


** Paul N, Siegel, “Leontes a Jealous Tyrant,” Review of English Studies, I 
(New Series), (Oct. 1950), p. 307. 
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Critics have often noted (and sometimes seem to have been 
puzzled by) the “ show of kingly strength and dignity in which 
John is clothed ” * in the first two acts, compared to his subse- 
quent weak and cowardly behaviour. That John is “ the swift 
and resolute warrior leaping fearlessly upon his enemy, the 


99 


champion of his country” must be conceded; that he is also 
“a vacillating coward .. . toadying to Pandulph ” is obvious, 
but—and here we emphatically differ from the Arden editor— 
not at the same time! His“ considerable show of vigour ” enables 
him to master the course of events in the first part of the play, 
until he proves successful enough, in spite of foreign interven- 
tion, to beat his enemies and reduce his rival at his mercy. Thus 
far, though a usurper, he proved a competent ruler. But then 
he succumbs to the temptation of a criminal deed to ensure his 
position. And this marks for him the beginning of the end. 
Dramatically enough he is going to be gradually overwhelmed, 
in a terrible crescendo, by the rising tide of those events that 
his very crime broke loose. This is superb craftsmanship on 
Shakespeare’s part. 

The last picture we have of John, before the fatal dialogue 
with Hubert, is that of his triumph before Angiers. His next 
appearance after the criminal order is at the second coronation. 
We immediately notice a striking difference: the trend of the 
lords’ expostulations and above all John’s own attitude unmis- 
takably show us a man who is no longer sure of himself. The 
motive for the second coronation is clear enough. When Pem- 
broke thinks it superfluous, considering that John’s 





high royalty was ne’er plucked off; 
The faiths of men ne’er stainéd with revolt; 
Fresh expectation troubled not the land, 
With any longed-for change or better state (IV. 2. 5-8) 


and when Salisbury later adds that it “ makes sound opinion 
sick and truth suspected,” they implicitly tell us that it was in 
order to prevent his “truth” from being suspected, and to 
forestall precisely such threatening events that John wanted 
to be crowned again. John himself, who has allowed them to 
vent their disapproval in almost forty lines, somewhat crypti- 


2° FE. Dowden, Shakespeare: his Mind and Art (London, 1889), p. 170. 
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rally alludes to his own fears of Arthur: “And more, more 
strong [reasons] when lesser is my fear, / I shall indue you with,” 
a hint which is taken over again by Pembroke: “ Why then 
your fears, which as they say attend / The steps of wrong.” 
The very choice of such an expedient gives us the measure of 
his fears. It is but a desperate effort to forestall the inevitable: 
thus the scene serves as an adequate prelude to the imminent 
succession of dreadful blows which are to strike the King and 
ultimately reduce him to a mere shadow of his former self. 
The first of these is not long to come: just when the lords 

ask him to release Arthur, John is told by Hubert that his 
order has been carried out. The effect of the news on the lords 
is such that the King now realizes his terrible mistake: 

They burn in indignation. I repent: 

There is no sure foundation set on blood, 

No certain life achieved by others’ death. (IV. 2. 103-05) 
What a long remove from the triumphal scene before Angiers! 
Yet, however striking the contrast, the transition is not too 
abrupt and has been skilfully prepared, during what turns out 
to be John’s longest absence from the stage, by Pandulph’s 
“prophecy.” So that John’s repentance, after his first hard 


blow, vividly echoes the Legate’s prophetic phrase: 


For he that steeps his safety in true blood 
Shall find but bloody safety and untrue. 
(IIT. 4. 147-48) 76 


The link between this first blow and John’s criminal deed is 
thus perfectly obvious. Misfortunes never come single, and 
close upon this follows a twofold and even worse evil which, 
announced at that juncture, intimates that Destiny itself has 
now turned against the King. A huge army has been levied by 
the French, and, the messenger adds, 


The copy of your speed is learned by them; 
For when you should be told they do prepare, 
The tidings comes that they are all arrived. 
(IV. 2. 113-15) 


*°Tt might be objected that Pandulph, being in a certain measure the villain of 
the piece, such phrases should not be taken at their face value. But the fact that 
the audience is aware of the truth of his former “ prophecy ” about King John 
confers an undeniable authority on the whole vision. 
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The turn of the tide is conspicuous if we compare the passage 
with John’s address to the French ambassador at the outset of 
the play: 

Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France; 

Fore ere thou canst report I will be there, 

The thunder of my cannon shall be heard. (I. 1. 24-26) 


Then he was the invader, now he is invaded. But this is not all; 
such swift and secret enemy action would, of course, have been 
excluded in Elinor’s presence in France; yet, as the messenger 
reveals, “the first of April died / Your noble mother.” This 
time John staggers under the unexpected blow: “ What! 
mother dead! .... Thou hast made me giddy / With these ill 
tidings.” ** He does not collapse yet and, after dispatching Peter 
of Pomfret, quickly sends the Bastard to win back the revolted 
lords.** But once alone, the weight on his heart is expressed in 
three words, pregnant and moving in their simplicity: “ My 
mother dead! ” 

Thus, within a single scene, the King has been struck on three 
planes: in matters political (“ my nobles leave me ”’) , in matters 
military (“my state is braved, / Even at my gates”) and in 
his affections (“my mother dead ”’) ; and so obvious is the link 
between his “ bloody villany ” and those crushing events that 
John again repents his “ murder ” in strangely eloquent terms: 

Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, (strikes his breast) 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hostility and civil tumult reigns 
Between my conscience and my cousin’s death. 
(IV. 2. 245-48) 


Chaos in the state and chaos in his soul: this is the result of 
his criminal deed.’ Therefore, when a critic like Professor 


EN, ii, 327, 181-2. 


8 


2 O, let me have no subject enemies, 
When adverse foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pomp of stout invasion! (LV. ii. 170-2) 

°° As in many other plays we have thus an instance of what Mr. Siegel calls 
the “theme of the tyrant’s inner discord reverberating throughout his kingdom ” 
(op. cit., p. 307). Moreover, a fair deal of adversity was required to bring about 
John’s moral collapse, and we very much doubt that Shakespeare ever conceived 
him as a king of shreds and patches. That John could not actually undergo the 
test of a criminal deed without some disintegration in his soul should not heighten 
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Tillyard, who is anything but fresh and green in the old (and 
ever renewed) world of Shakespearean criticism, writes that 
“John’s greatest crime, his inciting Hubert to kill Arthur, 
seems to contribute much less to his humiliations than does 


3 


his own unstable character,” *° we are tempted to assume that 
the dramatic significance of the scene has been curiously under- 
estimated. And this all the more that the dramatic irony of 
the situation is particularly apposite. The time has now come 
when only Arthur alive would have saved John from the dis- 
astrous revolt of the nobles, from the threat of civil war just 
when a strong enemy power is at his gate, and thus it is the body 
of the dead child (whose death, though foreign to the King, 
had none the less been clearly ordered by him) which now deals 
him the heaviest blow! The nobles could have picked no 
stronger matter of revolt and wrath than out of Arthur’s moving 
little corpse: 
Salisbury. Away, with me, all you whose souls abhor 
Th’uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house, 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin. 


Bigot. Away toward Bury, to the Dauphin there! 
(IV. 3. 111-14) 


The hour of civil war has struck: if ever criminal intent was 
‘conscientiously connected ” with its due punishment, it is in 
such a fateful irony. 

It is only at this point that the King collapses: this is proved, 
of course, by his act of submission to the Legate. A parallel with 
the Troublesome Reign shows us that Shakespeare wanted to 
make John’s yielding the crown to Pandulph an act of sheer 
weakness: the Machiavellian motivation of the Troublesome 
Reign, which was “ but finely to dissemble with the Pope,” ** 
has been completely abandoned. In the rest of the scene, the 
Bastard eloquently remonstrates with John on such “ inglorious 
league” and tries to rouse his former pluck and spirit against 
his enemies in terms reminiscent of John’s own vigorous speeches 


the critics’ contempt: conscience, indeed, does make cowards of us all. He is no 
thoroughbred villain either, out-gloucestering Gloucester to win the critics’ plaudits. 
3° Tillyard, op. cit., p. 220. 
51 Troublesome Reign, p. 291. It should be added that Shakespeare likewise 
omits the Legate’s misgivings at John’s submission. 
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to the French, when in full possession of his energy. The King’s 
decline could not have been more vividly represented. No 
wonder if John, now feeling in Faulconbridge his superior, 
entrusts him with the “ ordering of this present time.” John’s 
moral abdication also means his moral end, so that his death 
through poison, the ultimate blow, destroys but the shadow of a 
king. Yet, he has expiated, and that is why Prince Henry’s 
and the Bastard’s beautiful words at his death in Swinstead 
Orchard, far from being incongruous, are fittingly elevated and 
strangely moving, like a pardon giving lasting rest to a tor- 
mented soul. We shall see that this admirable and tragic 
conception of John’s career is given full form and significance 
only in conjunction with that of the Bastard, to which we must 
now turn. 
* * * 

As was the case with John, we are also confronted here with 
two main theories. For a group of critics, Faulconbridge is 
considered as a mere provider of comic relief (at best a poor 
substitute for the lack of a central figure) ,** or as the personifi- 
cation of a chorus (and consequently outside the structure of 
the play). The latter conception, recently propounded by Miss 
Campbell, was partly anticipated by John Palmer. “ Finding 
no focus for his play in the King, Shakespeare,” the critic 
maintained, “ contrives to give at least an appearance of unity 
by introducing a character whose function it is to provide a 
point of sanity or reasonable court of appeal in a world at sixes 
and sevens. The result is a group of political persons and a 
series of political situations objectively described for what they 
are worth and the reaction to these types and situations of a 
character who, while he takes an active part in the events of 
the play, is also in a sense its chorus.” ** 

Another group of critics decidedly follow the New Variorum 
editor’s opinion that “ Faulconbridge carries all before him from 
his first scene . . . to the final words of the play,” and tend to 
make of him the real hero of the drama.** Mr. Middleton 
Murry, for instance, sees in him “ the healthy substance of the 


®2 Cf. John, ed. cit., p. xxxiii; Palmer, op. cit., p. 323. 
83 Palmer, ibid. 
54 Furness, ed. cit., pp. X-Xi. 
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corrupt shadow which is King John”; to him “the Bastard 
is a true hero, and he is Shakespeare’s first.” *° But it was left 
to Professor Dover Wilson to present more cogent arguments 
still in favour of Faulconbridge as a hero, and this not only 
within the restricted scope of character delineation, but also 
with regard to the theme of the play. The contrast between 
“aulconbridge and John was deliberate: the King’s character 
“is evidently drawn as a foil to that of the real hero, the 
Bastard.” Faulconbridge is no less than “an early Henry V, 
called by fate to prop the falling fortunes of a kingdom ruled 
by an earlier and meaner Macbeth.” *° Professor Dover Wilson, 
however, feels bound to admit that the “ situation makes 
awkward stuff for drama.” 

That Shakespeare enhanced the character of Faulconbridge 
is obvious—a glance at the Troublesome Reign immediately 
proves it—and we can dispense with the demonstration. Let 
us however single out a few characteristic points which may 
help us to bring into focus Shakespeare’s actual purpose. What 
strikes us as an outstanding general feature is a remarkable 
sense for gradation in the development of this character. The 
first scene in which the Bastard appears seems to corroborate 
the views of those critics who reduce him to a mere provider 
of the comic element in the play. On the face of it, he must be 
taken less in earnest than in jape, and the King himself gives 
in a nutshell the very impression of the audience: “ Why, what 
a madcap hath heaven lent us here!” ** And yet, a close obser- 
vation with the corresponding scene in the Troublesome Reign 
soon shows how careful Shakespeare was to bring out more 
favourable shades in drawing the Bastard’s character. 

When Faulconbridge impudently claims that he is an illegiti- 
mate child before the King and his court, Shakespeare takes 
care that his mother should not be present and has her appear 
only when the Bastard is left alone.** The way in which the 


35 John Middleton Murry, Shakespeare (London, 1936), pp. 161 and 168. 

°° Dover Wilson, ed. cit., pp. lx-lxi. 

7 EB 188. 

88 The point is slight but well worth considering more closely. Shakespeare, 
indeed, is not content with removing the Bastard’s mother from the scene in which 
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confession is wrung from his mother is significant. In the source 
play, on seeing that his entreaties are of no avail, Fauleonbridge 
loses his temper and utters the most violent threats in order 
to terrify his mother: 


by heavens eternall lamps I sweare, 
As cursed Nero with his mother did, 
So I with you, if you resolve me not *° 


and, in spite of her tears, his anger still rising, he again repeats 
the menace. Shakespeare’s Bastard, as we know, easily gets 
her confession by a mere display of wit, and never ceases to be 
in the best humorous vein. On the one side we had a violent 
and furious ranter, on the other a somewhat shameless but 
brilliant wit. 

In the following scenes Shakespeare’s treatment is no less 
characteristic: he entirely drops that part of the Troublesome 
Reign in which the Bastard was represented as a suitor to 
Blanch, whose hand he had been promised by the Queen; not 
only is it entirely to the Bastard’s advantage not to play the 
part of a frustrated lover, but Shakespeare did not want his 
animosity against the Dauphin to be grounded, even to a slight 
extent, on such a paltry motive.*° 

So far, we have remained in the periphery. With the end 
of the second act and the famous Commodity speech, however, 
a new and deeper aspect of the Bastard’s character is disclosed 
which transcends by far anything we had in the source play: 
a certain complexity is revealed which was altogether lacking 
in his rougher prototype. When the Bastard rails at the way 


her son claims his illegitimacy in presence of the court; he is careful, moreover, 
that her arrival should appear as a surprise for the Bastard: 
. who comes in such haste in riding robes? .. . 

O me! it is my mother: how now, good lady? 

What brings you here to court so hastily? (I. i. 217, 220-1) 
It is not unlikely that, apart from the Philip Sparrow jest, James Gurney himself 
was introduced for the sake of pointing out the Bastard’s delicacy of feeling, who 
insists on being left alone with his mother as soon as the conversation turns on the 
subject of his illegitimate birth. 

°° Troublesome Reign, p. 238. 

“It may be worth noticing too, that the first altercation between the Bastard and 
Austria (II. i. 134-49) is more to the advantage of the former in Shakespeare than 
in the Troublesome Reign, where the Bastard is more violent but less witty in his 
sneers, and Limoges almost seems the sharper of the twe, 
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men are governed by Commodity, “the bias of the world,” a 
perfect example of which he had just witnessed in the strange 
alliance of the rival kings, the revolt of his inherent honesty is 
but partly concealed under a veil of irony. As soon, however, 
as he realizes that he is about to make a spectacle of himself 
in his own eyes (just because it looks as if he had been prompted 
in his outburst by a virtuous indignation) , he goes to the other 
extreme and accuses himself of being urged by sheer despite at 
not having been tempted as yet by Commodity. From now on 
he resolves not to care for anything but self-interest: “ Gain, 
be my lord, for I will worship thee.” ** This “ English fear of 
being too openly serious and righteous ” (as Professor Tillyard 
pleasantly puts it), this reaction, which is but a mask for his 
own sensibility, is not devoid of a certain irony when we 
remember that Faulconbridge remains loyal, even in adversity, 
to the cause of the King.” 

But of all Shakespeare’s modifications, the most important 
for the moral portrait of the Bastard is the scene of the dis- 
covery of Arthur’s body. Just as John’s attitude towards 
Arthur actually proves to be what we might call the hinge of 
fate in the development of his career, the Bastard’s attitude 
towards Arthur is likewise the real touchstone of his whole 
character. In the Troublesome Reign the Bastard is not present 
at the discovery; by having him witness the scene Shakespeare 
reaches a dramatic and psychologic effect of paramount impor- 
tance. What comes out clearly is a confirmation of his absolute 
integrity contrasted to the King’s perfidy. His first reaction 
proves his honesty; it is a revolt of his human sentiments against 
a criminal deed: “It is a damned and a bloody work, / The 
graceless action of a heavy hand.” Then a silence due to the 


4077. 1.598. 

*2 There is one point, however, where he might be regarded as true to his apparent 
purpose of worshipping but gain. When the King sends him to England to ransack 
the abbeys (“see thou shake the bags / Of hoarding abbots”) he immediately 
answers: “ Bell, book, and candle shall not drive me back, / When gold and silver 
becks me to come on” (III. iii. 12-13). But we must remember that the real 
purpose of the measure was to make up for war expenses; and when we hear 
later on that the Bastard has duly performed his mission, there is not the slightest 
hint that he has made any personal profit in the bargain. Furthermore, we have 
again a slight touch of dramatic irony: the Bastard has just yielded with great 
gusto his rights, which should have brought him five hundred ducats a year, in 
favour of his brother against the dubious honour of Bastardy! 
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conflict in his soul between his loyalty to John and the horror 
inspired by what looks like a political murder; his inner struggle 
is revealed by the fact that he has no longer a single word to 
keep the lords from joining the French army, and his mental 
strain by the violence with which he vents his horror on Hubert, 
whom he suspects of having shared in the crime: 


Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death, 
Art thou damn’d, Hubert. (IV. 3. 117-19) ** 


He needs the outlet of another dozen lines, pitched to the same 
tune, before he allows Hubert to protest his innocence. Finally, 
convinced by Hubert’s solemn denegations, he utters his com- 
plete perplexity—the time, indeed, is out of joint: “I am 
amazed, methinks, and lose my way / Among the thorns and 
dangers of this world.” We almost have a glimpse of an early 
Hamlet. The Bastard here attains, on the spiritual and moral 
plane, the dignity of a great character. This point can scarcely 
be overestimated. The Bastard is now the man in whom centers 
the interest and sympathy of the audience: although we may 
approve of the lords’ indignation and side with them against 
John, the “ ex post facto criminal,” as soon as it leads them to 
join their country’s enemies, they forfeit our sympathy; whereas 
the Bastard, who showed as great a disapproval of the deed, 
not only preserves our sympathy but wins more by keeping 
true to the King, because he realizes that John, “ for all his 
crimes and his weakness, is the only possible rallying point in 
the hour of extreme national danger.” ** This moral test confers 
on the Bastard the depth, one might almost say the “high 
seriousness,” worthy of a dramatic hero—and this precisely at 
the time when John definitely loses his grasp. The following 
scene is but the flaming confirmation of the fact. No longer 
able to cope with the difficulties which assail him and conscious 
of the Bastard’s “dauntless spirit of resolution,” the King 
unwittingly acknowledges a mind now greater than his own 
and entrusts him with the “ordering of this present time.” 
This is a culminating point in the development of the Bastard’s 


*° And the striking alliteration of the d’s gives singular stress to his words. 
“* Dover Wilson, ed. cit., p. xi. 
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character who, if we may paraphrase one of his own words, has 
been as great in act as he has been in thought. 

No wonder then if some critics, and not among the lesser, 
wanted to make of him the hero of the drama. This theory, 
however attractively propounded, does but scant justice to the 
fundamental structure of the play. Our main objection is that 
it would be difficult to an unprejudiced audience (or reader, 
for that matter) not to consider John as the hero in the first 
part of the play, at least up to the triumphal scene before 
Angiers. Shakespeare, it is true, makes us realize that he is 
a usurper, but the hint in itself is not sufficient to alienate the 
sympathy of the audience. John embodies English resistance 
to foreign enterprise; he disdainfully rejects the French ulti- 
matum; he himself fights at the head of his troops in enemy 
territory, and exhibits a fair amount of energy and decision; 
skilled in military and diplomatic problems, he proves a genuine 
leader at a time when Faulconbridge is little more than a racy 
and attractive adventurer. The Elizabethan audience certainly 
approved of him as a resolute defender of his country and, thus 
far, had very little reason to consider him as unworthy of the 
crown. It is only from the moment in which his personal 
ambition drives him, in his fear of Arthur, to a criminal act that 
everything is rapidly transformed: this is the primum mobile 
of his degradation—and Faulconbridge it is who now rises to 
the status of a ruler or, more exactly, of the hero that the King 
himself had ceased to be. 

In fact, we have to deal here with a deliberately contrasted 
evolution. John’s career represents a falling curve, the Bastard’s 
career a rising curve; and both curves, perfectly contrasted, are 
linked into a single pattern. The structure of the play is thus 
remarkably balanced; its pattern can be defined in very simple 
terms: decline of a hero—rise of a hero. Two characters and 
their interwoven destinies are gradually unfolded, together with 
the nation’s destiny which they determine. John is at the height 
of his career at the beginning of the play, where England’s 
destiny lies in his hands. The Bastard reaches his pinnacle at 
the end of the play, and he then shapes the destiny of the 
kingdom. 

“ Decline of a hero”; John is at first true unto his mission; 
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though a usurper, he proves a dignified and competent ruler, 
and his cause becomes one with the cause of the nation. Success- 
ful against a coalition of enemies, he reduces his rival at his 
mercy. But then his ambition urges him to do away with the 
obstacle embodied in the person of the boy Arthur, the rightful 
heir; he does not shrink from a criminal act, and thereby places 
his self-interest above the higher interest of the nation: he thus 
unconsciously betrays his mission. The penalty for his crime 
spells internal strife in the state, civil war at the hour of greatest 
national danger. Responsible for his vicissitudes, overcome by 
adversity, shaken by the conflict in his soul, he is left a weak, 
wavering and diminished man, a shadow of his former self. He is 
no longer a hero and practically hands over his power and 
authority to the man whose spirit now proves greater than his 
own, whose grasp on the political situation is much firmer, who, 
undaunted by adversity, alone proves equal to his task—in a 
word, to the hero that the Bastard has now grown into. And 
just because the Bastard never lost sight of the higher interest 
of the nation, while preserving his loyalty and personal integrity 
intact, he is now able to prevent a total collapse of the English 
forces, and succeeds in restoring national unity: “rise of a 
hero.” * 

Rise and fall are thus determined by a dynamic evolution of 
two closely connected characters, and what is more, the course 
of this twofold evolution illustrates the very leading idea of 
the whole drama. Structurally, this is perhaps the highest 
achievement. The Coghillian notion of a governing idea has, 
of course, preoccupied critics. Some embodied it in Commodity, 
others in the doctrine of national unity. But they failed to 
clearly establish the unmistakable link between Commodity 
and the great lesson of national unity. The plea for national 
unity, in the Bastard’s closing speech, is indeed the moral 
lesson of the play; but we must go further: what actually makes 
such unity possible? Now there is only one obvious answer: 
personal integrity in the man responsible for the destiny of 


*° This is not the only instance of such a structure in Shakespeare. He used it 
again in Henry IV (as was pointed out to me by Professor Bonnard), if both parts 
are considered as a single drama, with Falstaff and Prince Hal. Our tentative solu- 
tion of the problem of the hero has recently been published in French. See Etudes 
de Lettres, XXIII (Lausanne, 1950), pp. 3-15. 
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the nation. Internal order, national strength and unity can only 
be maintained, in a period of crisis, by a ruler whose personal 
integrity is foremost and allows him to put the interest of the 
nation above his personal ambition or self-interest. Thus the 
problem of personal integrity gives the Commodity motive and 
the motive of national unity their ultimate significance. John 
fails to maintain national unity at the very moment in which it 
is most needed because of the disintegrating effect of his crimi- 
nal design, both on his people and in himself. To the split in 
the body politic corresponds a fission in the King’s soul: in 
that sense the personal tragedy of John could be termed “ les 
mains sales.” The Bastard, on the other hand, spontaneously 
sets the interest of the nation above his self-interest; he remains 
unstained by Commodity and, having kept a total integrity 
in the most trying circumstances, finally proves to be himself 
the natural ruler that John had ceased to be. When everything 
seems to crumble about him in a crisis decisive for the future of 
the kingdom, he “ alone upholds the day,” prevents a complete 
disaster before the enemy and makes the reconciliation between 
lords and crown possible. Such is the reward of his unswerving 
loyalty. Nothing is clearer in that respect than his attitude 
towards Prince Henry, which critics have curiously passed over. 
When at the very apex of his career, when holding in his hands 
strength, authority and the future of the kingdom, he naturally, 
and as a matter of course, offers his oath of allegiance to the 
young Prince, by much his junior not only in years but in 
experience. Thus, at Swinstead Abbey, close upon the death of 
John, he presides over the transmission of power to Henry who, 
thanks to him, has now become the new King, “ born to set a 
form upon that indigest ” which John had “ left so shapeless 
and so rude.” This is the final illustration of the governing 


y 46 


idea of the play. 


* * * 


*°Far from being outside the structure of the play, the Bastard, we submit, 
represents an essential component—and so does John. Thus interpreted, the drama 
can (and perhaps ought to) be appreciated as a work of art, independently of 
Elizabethan policy. Our interpretation does not, of course, exclude the probability 
of the drama being a political mirror, as advocated by Miss Campbell. Yet we 
suggest that topical points have decidedly been subordinated to the requirements 
of dramatic art, and share Professor Prior’s opinion that “ historical studies cannot 
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Aiming at a “ unified understanding of the play as a whole,” 
as was our purpose here, necessarily means leaving aside secon- 
dary aspects, such as the way in which minor characters were 
actively subordinated to the main issues, or the technique of 
dramatic irony. The latter aspect only would deserve a separate 
study. Yet, within the scope of the present paper, the few 
examples of dramatic irony which we have met with—and there 
are, of course, many more—suflice to suggest that such a device 
has been used to give greater pitch and finish to the develop- 
ment of character and situation which ultimately convey the 
central idea of the play. Moreover, even minor examples of 
dramatic irony contribute to a greater cohesion in structure by 
the numerous connections they imply between different scenes 
and situations. Indeed, so firm and subtle is this technique 
in King John that it gives us an anticipatory hint of its brilliant 
use in Hamlet, which is probably Shakespeare’s highest achieve- 
ment in dramatic irony. 

A few years ago a critic wrote of King John that “ the world 
in which he moved was as chaotic as the man himself,” and 
consequently “Shakespeare could make no dramatic sense of 
this distempered world. He just stands back and admires the 
fine confusion.” “7 Nay, one might be tempted to remark, 
sometimes 


un beau désordre est un effet de l’art. 


Yet, we suggest that Shakespeare’s grasp was already firm 
enough to allow him to shape such chaos into a highly effective 
construction. Of course he could step back—even to the view- 
point of Sirtus—but when it came to dramatic construction, 
he proved that he had learned the art of moulding his material 
into a unified whole. 

In sum, far from failing in his dramatic purpose, Shakespeare 
attained a remarkably balanced structure by a dynamic repre- 
sentation of two closely connected characters whose evolution 
curves are, in their very contrast, almost perfectly symmetrical. 
Both leading characters, moreover, as complementary panels 


answer the ultimately important questions about the meaning of imaginative 
works.” Cf. MP, XLV (Nov. 1947), 138. 
*? Palmer, op. cit., p. 323. 
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of a great diptych, illustrate in their general scheme the 
governing idea of the play. The organic unity thus achieved is 
finally enhanced by a series of cross-connections due, chiefly, 
to a very skilful use of dramatic irony. 

In view of such a daring and profoundly original conception 
of the drama, it might perhaps be fit to revise the traditional 
theory which takes a faulty structure as granted, and thus 
reduces King John to the status of a parent pauvre in the 
promising family of Shakespeare’s early plays. 


Lausanne University 
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GULLIVER’S VOYAGE TO THE HOUYHNHNMS 
By Katuieen M. WILLIAMS 


It has long been recognised that the fourth Voyage of 
Gulliver's Travels, far from being the outburst of a misanthrope 
who delighted in “ degrading human Nature,” is the culmina- 
tion of Swift’s lifelong attack on the pride of man, especially 
the pride which convinces him that he can live by the light 
of his unaided reason, the pride that Swift himself sums up, 
in the title of one of his imaginary discourses in A Tale of A 
Tub, as “ An Universal Rule of Reason, or Every Man his own 
Carver.” In particular, he is taking up a position opposed to 
the doctrines of natural goodness which pervade eighteenth 
century thought and which find systematic expression in the 
writings of “ Toland, Collins, Tindal, and others of the frater- 
nity,” who, as Swift remarks, all talk much the same language 
and whose ideas are dismissed in the Argument against A bolish- 
ing Christianity as “'Trumpery.” It is clear, both from the 
satires and the religious writings, that Swift was hostile to all 
doctrines of the natural self-sufficiency of man, whether they 
were expressed in Deistic terms or in the related pride of neo- 
Stoicism; and the Fourth Voyage of Gulliver's Travels embodies 
that hostility. But while the object of attack is established, it 
is not immediately clear, from the Voyage itself, whether any 
positive position is implied in the Houyhnhnms or in the other 
characters. The Yahoos, clearly, embody the negative inten- 
tion, and are to be condemned. This is what happens to man 
when he tries to live by reason and nature; he falls, as has been 
pointed out,’ into a “ state of nature ” nearer to that envisaged 
by Hobbes than that of Locke’s Two Treatises of Government. 
It is significant that, according to one Hounyhnhnm theory, the 
Yahoos were descended from a pair of human beings, driven 
to the country by sea: “coming to Land and being forsaken 
by their Companions, they retired to the Mountains, and 
degenerating by Degrees, became in Process of Time, much 


*By T. O. Wedel, “On the Philosophical Background of Gulliver’s Travels,” 
SP XXIII (1926). 
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more savage than those of their own Species in the Country 
from whence these two Originals came.” Presumably these 
originals, forced into self-reliance, had degenerated because their 
feeble human reason had been overwhelmed by an irrational 
“ nature,” and more adequate guides had been forgotten. 

The ambiguity of the Fourth Voyage lies not in the Yahoos, 
but in the positions of Gulliver and, especially, of the Houyhn- 
hnms. The function of the Houyhnhnms may be to present 
an ideal of the true life of reason, to be admired even if unattain- 
able, and to be contrasted with the Yahoos to chasten the 
pride of that lump of deformity, man, by showing him the 
vanity of his pretensions. But if Swift did intend the Houyhn- 
hnms to stand as an ideal contrast, he has badly mismanaged 
the matter. The Houyhnhnms do not strike the reader as alto- 
gether admirable beings; indeed they are sometimes absurd, and 
even repellent, and we are disgusted by Gulliver’s exaggerated 
devotion to them. The dispassionate arguments of the assem- 
bly, for instance, about the nature and future fate of Gulliver 
and the Yahoos, show the characteristic and unpleasant cold- 
ness of the Houyhnhnm race; while Gulliver’s master displays 
their equally characteristic self-satisfaction, carried here to the 
point of absurdity, when he criticises Gulliver’s physical qualities. 
Gulliver tells us how his master interrupted his account of the 
relations of the European Yahoos with their horses, to point 
out the inferiority for all practical purposes of the Yahoo shape 
—‘ the Flatness of my Face, the Prominence of my Nose, mine 
Eyes placed directly in Front, so that I could not look on either 
Side without turning my Head; that I was not able to feed 
myself without lifting one of my fore Feet to my Mouth; and 
therefore Nature had placed those Joints to answer that Neces- 
sity.” Throughout the book there are obvious blunders which 
cannot be explained away by the inevitable lack of positive 
attraction in rational Utopias. One of Swift’s most attractive 
characters, Don Pedro de Mendez, is placed in a position at 
the end of the book where comparison with the Houyhnhnms 
is inevitable, and our sympathies are alienated by the humour- 
less arrogance both of the Houyhnhnms themselves, and of 
Gulliver when, absorbed in admiration of his former master, 
he avoids his own family to concentrate on “the neighing of 
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those two degenerate Houyhnhnms I keep in my Stable.” 
Clumsiness of this kind is not usual with Swift, who is well 
aware, as a rule, of the way to enlist our sympathy for a 
character, and shews his awareness in the drawing of M. B. 
Drapier, and of Gulliver in the Voyage to Lilliput. The whole 
course of his work makes it unlikely that he could be unaware 
of the unpleasantness of such passages as these. Possibly, then, 
the effect is a deliberate one, and the Houyhnhnms, far from 
being a model of perfection, are intended to show the in- 
adequacy of the life of reason. This would be in keeping with 
the usual method of Swift’s satire, and with the negative quality 
which has been observed in it. The characteristic of Swift’s 
satire is precisely his inability, or his refusal, to present us 
straightforwardly with a positive to aim at. It may be, at 
bottom, a psychological or a spiritual weakness; he turns it 
to satiric strength, and produces satire which is comfortless 
but is also disturbing and courageous. He will leave us with 
nothing more than a few scattered hints of what is desirable 
and attainable, or sometimes, when what is desirable is clearly 
not to be had, with a half-ironic acceptance of the best that is 
to hand. A full, clear, and wholly unambiguous account of a 
state of life to aim at would be unusual and unexpected in 
Swift. It is his habit to look sceptically, not only at the evils 
of the world, but at those, including himself, who criticise such 
evils, and at those who present schemes for the betterment of 
mankind. Gulliver is quaintly indignant and surprised at the 
evils which still exist six months after the publication of his 
travels, and in A Tale of A Tub the Digression on Madness 
ends with a confession which undermines the whole: “ Even I 
myself, the Author of these Momentous Truths, am a person 
whose Imaginations are hardmouth’d, and exceedingly Disposed 
to run away with his Reason.” In fact, there is not usually 
a“ norm ” in Swift’s satire, positively and unequivocally stated. 
As far as any positive position can be discovered, it must be 
by piecing together the hints and implications and indirections 
typical of Swift’s whole method; it is foreign to that method to 
embody in one person or one race a state of things of which he 
fully approves. It is, indeed, more than a matter of satiric 
method for a man “ betwixt two Ages cast,” who had little of 
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which he could approve wholeheartedly. The spirit of compro- 
mise and commonsense, the love of the middle way, affected 
him sufficiently to undermine any more rigorous standards, 
while failing to satisfy him as it satisfied his younger con- 
temporaries; and his position was further complicated by a 
strong feeling for existing forms and a dislike of innovation, 
which, like Dryden, he regards as dangerous. Any suggestion 
of radical remedies is distrusted by him even as he presents it, 
and he will withdraw from it into irony, or fall fack into compro- 
mise, as he does in the ambiguous Argument against Abolishing 
Christianity. 

In Gulliver's Travels, this characteristic method re-appears. 
In the first two books, no one person or group of persons is 
put forward for our approval, and neither the Lilliputians, the 
Brobdingnagians, nor Gulliver himself, can be regarded as a 
consistent satiric norm against which the moral and political 
vagaries of eighteenth century England are to be precisely 
measured. Swift slips from one side to another according as his 
isolated satiric points require it, and we are at one moment to 
admire, at another to dislike, the creatures of his imagination. 
Even in Laputa, a set of serious political schemes, such as the 
visionary project of “ persuading Monarchs to chuse Favourites 
upon the Score of their Wisdom, Capacity, and Virtue,” appears 
among the absurdities of the projectors. Gulliver himself is 
now honest and kindly, now credulous or pompous, according 
to the momentary demands of the satire. During his adventures 
in Brobdingnag he is frequently ridiculous and on one occasion 
definitely unpleasant; his complacent attitude to warfare, in 
Chapter VI, horrifies the giant King. In none of the first three 
books are we left with a consistent standard embodied in any 
creature, and it would seem that if the Houyhnhnms are pre- 
sented fairly and squarely for our approval a change is involved 
not only in Swift’s normal method but in his whole attitude 
of mind. He would hardly present the radical primitivism and 
rationalism of Houyhnhnm-land as desirable, at least without 
the ironic and sceptical withdrawal which his uncertain tempera- 
ment demanded. 

One would expect to find that Swift uses the Houyhnhnms 
in the same indirect way as he does the peoples of the earlier 
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books, not as a complete statement of the right kind of man or 
society, attainable or not, but as a satiric contrast in which 
good and less good are mixed in a proportion which we must 
decide for ourselves, with the aid of such hints of the author’s 
as we can piece together. And in fact Swift is just as ready 
to sacrifice the consistency of the Houyhnhnms to their satiric 
function of innocent comment on unknown humanity as he is 
any of his other creatures. The opinion of Gulliver’s master on 
the “ prodigious Abilities of Mind ” of English lawyers, which 
should qualify them to instruct others in wisdom and knowl- 
edge, leads to a valid satiric point, but does not show the 
Houyhnhnm in a very good light when one considers the 
damning account he has just heard of their moral depravity and 
lack of intellectual integrity. No doubt one reason why the 
Houyhnhnms are a race of animals is for satiric distance; but 
of course Swift’s insistence on the animal in Book IV has a 
significance beyond that of satiric effectiveness. Several of 
the Houyhnhnms’ characteristics seem to be intended to show 
their remoteness, and their irrelevance to the ordinary life and 
standards of mankind. Primitivism is used for this effect; they 
have great difficulty in understanding such humanly simple 
matters as Gulliver’s clothes, his ship, his writing, and the 
Houyhnhnm in his dealings with Gulliver in Chapter III is not 
only unattractive, but unattractive in a particular way. “He 
brought me into all Company,” Gulliver says of him, “ and 
made them treat me with Civility because as he told them 
privately, this would put me into good Humour and make me 
more diverting.” This may be intended to lessen Gulliver’s 
status and lower his pride, but Swift could hardly have missed 
its effect of displaying the lack of humanity and sympathy, 
the cold curiosity of the Houyhnhnms. There is, too, the 
solemn criticism of Gulliver’s physical characteristics in Chapter 
IV, part of which has already been quoted. This passage 
stresses the fact that man is not well endowed, either physically 
or mentally, to live a “natural” life; but it also shows the 
Houyhnhnm’s inability to grasp the human point of view, his 
self-righteousness, and his determination to belittle these crea- 
tures who in their own land claim to rule over the Houyhnhnm 
race. The Houyhnhnms are alien and unsympathetic creatures, 
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not man at his best, as Godwin suggested, or man as he might 
be, but a kind of life with which humanity has nothing to do. 
The word Houyhnhnm, we are told, means “ Perfection of 
Nature.” These are not human beings, but virtuous animals, 
perfect but limited natural creatures, of a “ nature ” not simply 
unattainable by man, but irrelevant to him, and incapable not 
only of the depths, but also of the heights, to which humanity 
can reach. The Houyhnhnms have no shame, no temptations, 
no conception of sin: they are totally unable to comprehend 
the purpose of lying or other common temptations of man. 
They can live by reason because they have been created 
passionless. In man, we know, the passions are apt to get 
astride of the reason, which is not strong enough to restrain 
them, and the result in its extremest form is seen in the Yahoos, 
but the Houyhnhnms have no passions to control: “ As these 
noble Houyhnhnms are endowed by Nature with a general 
Disposition to all Virtues, and have no Conceptions or Ideas 
of what is evil in a rational Creature, so their grand Maxim is, 
to cultivate Reason, and to be wholly governed by it.” The 
point of the description lies in “as” and “so.” The Houyhn- 
hnms can live harmlessly by reason because their nature is 
different from ours. 

Swift makes much of the differing natures of the Houyhn- 
hnms, the Yahoos, and Gulliver himself. In the Houyhnhnms, 
nature and reason are one and the same. They have no“ natural 
affections ” in our sense; Nature, they say, has taught them 
to be equally benevolent to everyone, and to make a distinction 
of persons only on the rational grounds of “a superior Degree 
of Virtue.” Marriage is undertaken simply as “one of the 
necessary Actions in a reasonable Being.” Nor have they any 
fear of death, which they greet with the same complete absence 
of emotion that they show towards every other event, great or 
small. These attitudes are not those which Nature teaches 
human beings, as Swift recognizes both in Gulliver’s Travels 
and elsewhere; man has affections and passions, and Swift seems 
not to regard them as wholly bad. The painful and universal 
fear of death in mankind was a subject which particularly 
interested and affected him, and the curious episode of the 
immortal Struldbrugs in the Third Voyage is an attempt to 
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deal with it. Gulliver wished to take some of the Struldbrugs 
back with him to England, “to arm our People against the 
Fear of Death,” that dread which Nature has implanted in us, 
but not in the Houyhnhnms. In the Thoughts on Religion 
reason is brought to bear on the problem: “ Its is impossible 
that anything so natural, so necessary, and so universal as 
death, should ever have been designed by providence as an 
evil to mankind.” But reason is powerless against man’s fear 
of death, and his clinging to life on any terms; and Swift puts 
forward the idea that although in general reason was intended 
by Providence to govern our passions, in this God intended our 
passions to prevail over reason. Man cannot in all respects 
govern his passions by reason, he suggests, because he has not 
been equipped by Providence to do so; perhaps both love of 
life and the propagation of the species are passions exempted 
by Providence, for particular purposes, from the control of 
reason. The precise amount of irony in such statements is 
always difficult to gauge, though the Thoughts on Religion are 
not satirically intended; but at least the passage shows Swift’s 
feeling that such deep-rooted passions as these are part of the 
nature of man, created by God, and cannot and perhaps should 
not be ruled by reason. The Houyhnhnms are rational even 
in those things in which the wisest man’s passions inevitably 
and even perhaps rightly rule him, and the handling of them 
seems to suggest not only the remoteness but the inadequacy 
by human standards, of the life of Reason. They have only 
the negative virtue of blamelessness. 

The Houyhnhnms refer repeatedly to Gulliver’s fellow-humans 
in terms which press home the contrast between themselves and 
mankind. Men are creatures “ pretending to Reason,” the 
character of a rational creature was one which mankind “ had 
no Pretence to challenge.” Again the Houyhnhnms thought 
that “ Nature and Reason were sufficient Guides for a reason- 
able Animal, as we pretended to be.” Man has no right to lay 
claim to the life of Reason, for in him nature and reason are 
not, as in the Houyhnhnms, identical, and there is that in 
his nature which is outside reason’s legitimate control. But 
this is not necessarily to say that man’s nature is thoroughly 
evil, and his situation hopeless, as in the case of the degenerate 
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Yahoos, nor is man treated in these terms. Gulliver and the 
other humans of Book IV are clearly distinguished from the 
Yahoos as well as from the Houyhnhnms, and the difference 
in their mental and physical habits is strongly insisted upon. 
They stand apart from the two races of this animal world, 
separated from both by characteristics of which neither the 
naturally virtuous and rational animals, nor the vicious and 
irrational ones, have any knowledge—in fact by the character- 
istics proper to humanity. Man does indeed share the Yahoos’ 
propensity to evil, but he has compensating qualities which 
the bestial Yahoos have not possessed since their first degenera- 
tion; and with these qualities he may surpass the cold rational 
virtue of the Houyhnhnms. The member of that race who is 
treated with most sympathy by Swift is the humble sorrel nag, 
one of the servant breeds who were “not born with equal 
Talents of Mind.” Into the incompletely rational mind of the 
nag, some near-human warmth and devotion can creep, and he 
is the only creature in Houyhnhnm-land to show any affection; 
Gulliver’s last link with the country as he sails away is the 
voice of the “Sorrel Nag (who always loved me) crying out... 
Take Care of thyself, gentle Yahoo.” 

With this partial exception, there is no sign among the 
Houyhnhnms of kindness, compassion, or self-sacrifice, yet 
elsewhere in Gulliver's Travels there is sympathetic treatment 
of love, pity, and a deliberate intervention of one man in the life 
of another, very different from the Houyhnhnm’s equal benevo- 
lence, detachment, and rational respect for virtue. Even in 
Book I, where moral satire is not at its most serious, there is an 
insistence on the importance of gratitude among the Lilli- 
putians, by whom, we are told in Chapter VI, ingratitude is 
regarded as a capital crime. Gratitude is shown in action in 
Gulliver’s behaviour to the Lilliputian King, when despite the 
King’s unjust sentence upon him he cannot bring himself to 
retaliate, for, he tells us, “‘ Neither had I so soon learned the 
Gratitude of Courtiers, to persuade myself that his Majesty’s 
present Severities quitted me of all past Obligations.” In Book 
II there is the forbearance of the Giant King and the affection 
between Gulliver and the protective Glumdalclitch, and in 
Book IV great prominence is given to the Captain and crew 
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of the ship which rescues Gulliver. Swift makes it plain that 
the Portuguese sailors are admirable human beings, and empha- 
sizes in them the very qualities which the Houyhnhnms neither 
possess nor would understand. It is Don Pedro who persuades 
Gulliver to abandon his design of living as a recluse, following 
as far as he can the life of a rational detached virtue which the 
Houyhnhnms have taught him to admire, and instead to 
commit himself once more to the human relationships proper 
to mankind. Gulliver’s duty as Don Pedro sees it is to return 
to a life of humanity, tolerance, and affection among his own 
people, and Gulliver, finding he can do no better, reluctantly 
agrees. But his behaviour towards his own family, set in a 
place where it contrasts forcibly with the tolerant practical 
goodwill of Don Pedro, is exaggerated to the point of madness. 
Only with difficulty can he endure the sight of the wife and 
children for whom he had shown so charming a fondness in 
the past. Gulliver, once a normal affectionate human being, 
concerned with the well-being of his friends, is now a solitary 
misanthrope, absurd and yet terrible in his self-concentration 
and his loathing of those he had once loved. He had been, he 
tells us, a great lover of mankind, and his conduct in the 
previous voyages shows that he was particularly affectionate to 
his own family. Now they “dare not presume to touch my 
Bread, or drink out of the same Cup.” To this point Gulliver 
has been led by his pride in the unaided reason. He has become 
inhuman, losing the specifically human virtues in his attempt 
to achieve something for which humanity is not fitted. He is 
ruined as a human being, and the failure of his fellows to attain 
his own alien standards has made him hate them. We are 
reminded of Swift’s letter (of the 26th November, 1725) to 
Pope: “I tell you after all, that I do not hate mankind: it is 
“vous autres’ who hate them, because you would have them 
reasonable animals, and are angry for being disappointed.” 
Gulliver is one of ‘ vous autres,’ for to set for humanity the 
irrelevant standards of absolute reason is to end as Gulliver 
ended, in hatred and defeat. Swift was well aware of the process 
of disillusionment which has been attributed to him, and he 
exemplifies it in Gulliver, the true misanthrope, who believes 
man should try to rule himself by “ Reason alone.” 
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On this interpretation, neither the master Houyhnhnm nor 
the misanthropic Gulliver who once thought so highly of man- 
kind is presented as an ideal of behaviour. Like all the peoples 
of the Travels the Houyhnhnms have some characteristics, such 
as honesty and truthfulness, which we might well try to follow, 
and they are used for particular satiric points, but as a whole 
they represent an inadequate and inhuman rationalism, and 
the negativeness of their blameless life is part of Swift’s deliber- 
ate intention. For us, with our less perfect but also less limited 
nature, to try to live like them would be to do as the Stoics 
did, according to Swift’s remark in his Thoughts on Various 
Subjects: “The Stoical Scheme of Supplying our Wants by 
lopping off our Desires, is like cutting off our Feet when we 
want Shoes.” It would mean abandoning the purely human 
possibilities as well as the disadvantages of our own nature. 
The Houyhnhnms may indeed be compared with the passion- 
less Stoics of the Sermon Upon the Excellency of Christianity, 
who are contrasted with the Christian ideal of positive charity. 
Gulliver, in his turn, shows the loss of hope, proportion, and 
even common humanity in a man who tries to limit the complex 
nature of man to “ Reason alone.” Something more than 
Houyhnhnm harmlessness is needed in a world of human beings, 
and in so far as there is any positive presentation of right living 
to be found in Gulliver’s Travels, it is in the representatives of 
that humanity which Gulliver rejects. For it is not, after all, 
a purely destructive view of humanity that Swift shows us. 
“ Reason and Nature,” indeed are set up only to be shown as 
inadequate. Swift never doubted that man should make use of 
reason to control his bad instincts where he can, but to live by 
reason alone is neither possible nor desirable if we are to remain 
human beings. Yet we have the generous King of Brobdingnag, 
whose people are the “ least corrupted ” of Yahoos or humans, 
and of whom Swift says, with his habitual indirection, “it would 
be hard indeed, if so remote a Prince’s Notions of Virtue and 
Vice were to be offered as a Standard for all Mankind.” And 
there is Don Pedro de Mendez, who shows to what unselfish 
goodness man can attain. Don Pedro is guided by ‘ Honour 
and Conscience,’ and for Swift, as we know from the sermons, 
conscience was not a natural sense of right and wrong, or 
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Shaftesbury’s “ aesthetic perception of the harmony of the uni- 
verse,” but a faculty which must itself be guided, by the divine 
laws which we can know only from a source outside ourselves, 
from revelation. “There is no solid, firm Foundation for 
Virtue,” he tells us in the sermon On the Testimony of Con- 
science, “ but on a Conscience which is guided by Religion.” 
“There is no other Tie thro’ which the Pride, or Lust, or 
Avarice, or Ambition of Mankind will not certainly break one 
time or other.” For him, as for so many Churchmen concerned 
with the controversies of the period, Reason is an insufficient 
guide without Revelation. The sermons, with their systematic 
attack on the supposed sufficiency of the moral sense, the 
scheme of virtue without religion, are clearly relevant to the 
theme of the fourth Voyage of Gulliver's Travels, and here 
we find the positive aspect of Swift’s intention more explicitly 
set out. The sermon Upon the Excellency of Christianity shows, 
in its account of the ideal Christian, a creature who is meek and 
lowly, “affable and courteous, gentle and kind, without any 
morose leaven of pride or vanity, which entered into the com- 
position of most Heathen schemes.” The description applies 
tar more nearly to Don Pedro and the early Gulliver than to 
the Houyhnhnms, or to Gulliver the misanthrope, into whose 
composition pride certainly enters. While allowing a place 
to the passions and affections, and their possibility, under 
guidance, for good, Swift does not fall into the Tillotsonian 
position that human nature’s “ mild and merciful ” inclinations 
and the maternal and other natural affections are more impor- 
tant than revealed religion. An implied disapproval of such a 
position is expressed in Swift’s version of Anthony Collins’ 
Discourse of Freethinking, in which Tillotson, naturally, is 
praised. Both affections and reason have their place in the well- 
regulated man, but they are to be subjected to the laws of God. 
Reason and gratitude may both suggest to a man that he should 
obey his parents, but the surest and most lasting cause of 
obedience must be the consideration “that his Reason is the 
Gift of God; that God commanded him to be obedient to the 
Laws, and did moreover in a particular manner enjoin him to 
be Dutiful to his Parents ” (On the Testimony of Conscience) . 
Swift would no doubt have agreed with that passage from 
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Butler’s sermon Upon Compassion (published in the same year 
as Gulliver’s Travels) in which passions and affections, carefully 
guided, are treated as necessary in creatures who are imperfect 
and interdependent, “ who naturally and, from the condition 
we are placed in, necessarily depend upon each other. With 
respect to such creatures, it would be found of as bad conse- 
quence to eradicate all natural affections, as to be entirely 
governed by them. This would almost sink us to the condition 
of brutes; and that would leave us without a sufficient principle 
of action.” The passage forms a comment on the contrasting 
creatures of Houyhnhnm-land, for Swift is as well aware as 
Butler of the complex nature of man, the possessor not only of 
evil impulses but of passions and affections which under the 
guidance of conscience and religion (to which reason must be 
subject) can issue in virtuous action, especially that com- 
passionate assistance to our fellow men, whether or not our 
reason judges them worthy of it, which “the Gentile philos- 
ophy ” fails to produce. In Gulliver's Travels there is not only 
a traditional Christian pessimism; there may well be a positive 
Christian ideal suggested in the conduct of the good humans, 
though it is presented with Swift’s habitual obliquity and 
restraint. 


University College of South Wales. 
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ARNOLD AND THE FUNCTION OF LITERATURE 


By Davip Perkins 


I 


CULTURE AS Process AND IDEAL 


It is perhaps a platitude that man’s study both of himself and 
of the world he lives in has become increasingly compartmen- 
talized; and that diverse, specialized studies have each tended 
to exercise and develop one particular facet of the mind, often 
at the expense of others. On the other hand, the general 
development of man’s mind and emotional character—the 
development, to use the classical term, of the “ total man ”— 
has traditionally stood out as the most challenging and funda- 
mental aim of human culture; and it is this aim that inspired the 
ancient classical belief in the unique value of the humanities. 
The need for such a development of human nature has become 
more desperate during the past century. It is to the genuine 
credit of Matthew Arnold that, shrewdly assessing the complex 
conditions that were beginning to confront human beings during 
the later nineteenth century, he should have tried so courage- 
ously and persistently to bring back to the attention of thinking 
people the classical ideal of education and the place of literature 
in fulfilling this ideal. We are only now beginning to recognize 
his success; for his effect has been gradual and indirect rather 
than clear-cut and obvious. The purpose of this essay is not 
the complicated historical task of trying to trace out the 
influence of Arnold—an influence that has been cumulative and 
often labyrinthine. Instead, the purpose is to unify Arnold’s 
principles, scattered as they often are through various writings; 
and to develop and interpret their ramifications in the light 
of the classical ideals to which he subscribed. 





1 


Throughout Arnold’s writings, both the basic starting-point 
and the ultimate ideal are to be found in his provocative and 
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flexible conception of what constitutes human culture. Arnold’s 
justification of the enormous importance of literature as a 
human pursuit, and his emphasis on evaluating and criticizing 
works of literature in the light of fundamental ends, are founded 
on this central, guiding concern: what constitutes human culture 
in its highest form, and what is most valuable in assisting man 
to attain it. Culture, as Arnold interprets it, is the active 
employment of the total mind and personality in order, first 
of all, to discover the true purpose and goal of human life, and 
then to move actively towards this end. He believed that the 
aim of human life is to discover the ideal human character, 
man’s “ best self,” to use his phrase; and, in and through 
discovering this ideal, to form oneself in accordance with it. 
This activity and movement which comprizes culture has, as 
its end, the growing or ripening into the ideal human character. 
Thus culture may be described as man shaping his best self. 

To say that culture is an active employment of the mind in 
attaining so comprehensive a purpose at once distinguishes the 
word from many of its generally accepted meanings, particu- 
larly at a time such as the present when, in practice if not 
always in theory, liberal education has been transformed into 
the passive memorizing of sheer fact and of what Whitehead 
calls “inert ideas.” For to load oneself with masses of undi- 
gested, unrelated, and hence not comprehended facts, is not 
to acquire culture. Neither the ability to list the paintings of 
Perugino, for example, nor the passive possession of any other 
body of knowledge, indicates the cultured personality. For 
culture, being a directed activity of mind, “ consists,” as Arnold 
says, “ in becoming something rather than in having something, 
in an inward condition of the mind and spirit, not in an outward 
set of circumstances.” * Information is to be valued to the 
degree that it nourishes and directs this process of becoming— 
“virtue consisting,” as Aristotle said, in actively “ rejoicing, 
loving and hating aright.”* Arnold, in his ideal of human 
“ perfection,” is elaborating the Greek belief that the human 
ideal is to be found in unique patterns, or paradeigma; for the 


1“ Sweetness and Light,” Culture and Anarchy (1883), p. 12. 
? Politics, VIII, 5, 15. Aristotle is speaking of the formative and educational value 
of music in harmonizing human feelings. 
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Greeks believed that the shaping and developing of the mind 
and character is to be achieved through the deliberate imitation 
of a model. They were confident, as Werner Jaeger says, that 
“imitation . . . influences the character of the imitator. All 
imitation means changing one’s soul—that is, abandoning its 
own form for the moment, and assimilating it to the character 
of the model.” * But in accepting this premise, Arnold empha- 
sized that the human ideal itself consists in a never-ending 
development or growth. In fact, he considered it “fatal” to 
have the “ notion of possessing, even in the most precious words 
or standards, the one thing needful, of having in them, once 
for all, a full and sufficient measure of light to guide us, and of 
there being no duty left for us except to make our practice 
square exactly with them.”* For, to begin with, if the model 
can be attained, there may always be limitations inherent in 
it; and one’s development may be checked by these limitations. 
Arnold’s suspicion of rigid systems of social organization would 
be an example of his fear lest limitations might disclose them- 
selves in any system, and therefore make it undesirable as a 
permanent thing. If, on the other hand, the model is such that 
it cannot be attained, the imitator may despair, and even cease 
trying to approximate his model. 

The process of development desired is one that is character- 
ized by an increasing ability to “ see things as they are,” and 
also to respond emotionally to this awareness. In discussing the 
habits of mind necessary, Arnold describes those that apply 
to the reaching for experience by the term “ curiosity,” while 
he suggests those that permit an open receptivity to knowledge 
by the words “ disinterestedness ” and “ flexibility.” “ Curios- 
ity,” as Arnold uses the term, may be loosely defined as an 
appetite for possessing true ideas about the nature of things. 
It is, as he says, “a desire after the things of the mind simply 
for their own sakes and for the pleasure of seeing them as they 
are ...° The intellectually curious mind tends more and more 
to come to the truth about things, and this swelling knowledge 
insensibly but inevitably teaches and guides one’s judgments 


* Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture (1939-1944), II, 223. 
““ Porro unum est Necessarium,” Culture and Anarchy, p. 139. 
°“ Sweetness and Light,” Culture and Anarchy, p. 6. 
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in a truer direction. To “see things as they are,” however, 
implies more than a vision of the actual process and working 
of events. We may add that it implies an ability to perceive a 
thing in all of its possible relationships with other things. To 
see the entity, object, or event as it fits in with other things and 
is adjusted to them involves an ability to estimate value and 
proportion—to give due weight and importance to the thing as 
it exists and functions in its larger context. In other words, a 
true perception of events also includes a vision of the actual 
worth of what is being seen. “ Curiosity” is therefore char- 
acterized by the urge to discover and relish whatever is best 
in the concrete world. 

A further necessary quality of mind is what Arnold calls 
“ disinterestedness.”” The term applies to the “ free play of 
consciousness ” * on whatever it meets: —a free play of mind not 
obstructed by an undue concern for immediate practical ends. 
Arnold, of course, was far from indifferent to practical aims; 
nuch of his life was devoted to working for them. He wished 
to emphasize, however, that a realistic and total understanding 
of man’s experience is man’s primary purpose; and that such a 
grasp or understanding is, in fact, indispensable as a basis in 
order to effect any worth-while and lasting reform. To think 
almost entirely in terms of immediate practical activity, even 
the practical activity of shaping society, may give us a confined 
any myopic view, whereas an unhampered play of mind would 
disclose a far larger range of potentialities. No one immediate, 
practical aim should so take precedence as to block the freest 
possible “ play of consciousness.” But a developing awareness 
of reality may also be inhibited by other habits of mind besides 
an undue concern with immediate, practical ends. Calcified 
opinions, pre-conceptions that have hardened into prejudices 
and operate in the mind as psychological blocks, or an iron 
frame of reference for evaluating, ordering, and stratifying 
experience, may impede the desired progress or growth. Hence 
the need for “ flexibility °—to “ be indeed the ‘ ondoyant et 
divers,’ the undulating and diverse being of Montaigne.” * This 


°“ Conclusion,” Culture and Anarchy, p. 205. “The Function of Criticism at 
the Present Time,” Essays in Criticism, First Series, p. 16. 

*“On Translating Homer,” On The Study of Celtic Literature and on Trans- 
lating Homer (1883), p. 245. 
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ideal of flexibility, as Arnold understands it, finds eloquent 
expression in his essays On Translating Homer, and especially 
in his “ Speech at Eton,” where he holds up the “ happy and 
gracious flexibility ” of the Athenian mind as an ideal for which 
to strive—a flexibility characterized by “ Lucidity of thought, 
clearness and propriety of language, freedom from prejudice 
and freedom from stiffness, openness of mind.” * We may use 
our opinions as a basis for action, but must not cling to them as 
a refuge. When, by acquiring new knowledge or a more in- 
formed awareness, we find our opinions inadequate, we should 
actively look for more adequate premises and values. To do so 
is to enlarge the range of our curiosity, and to be more openly 
receptive to new ideas about experience. 





2 


Culture, or the process of man shaping his “ best self,” thus 
involves, first of all, an activity of mind that is “ curious,” 
“ disinterested,” and “ flexibile °—an activity of mind that is 
open to reality in every way possible, and that seeks, in Lear’s 
phrase, to “see how this world goes.” But merely to see the 
truth is not enough. We must take this perception into our- 
selves. We must dwell on it, and make it a part of our habitual 
response. We must not only “say as a matter of words ” but 
must really “ perceive and feel that it is so.” ° It is only thus 
that awareness of the truth will inform and direct us as living, 
active beings. We must, in short, add Gloucester’s reply to 
Lear: “TI see it feelingly.”’ 

For the attainment of culture—man developing into his “ best 
self *—includes not only a progressive growth in realizing or 
knowing what is best in the world about us. It also implies the 
ability to feel and act in accordance with this awareness. We 
should love what is good, desire to assimilate it, and attempt, 
in our own character and actions, to manifest and exemplify 
it concretely. Knowledge, in other words, finds its consumma- 
tion or completion in active fulfillment, or, in Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of virtue, in actively “ rejoicing, loving, and hating aright.” 
In order to be able to fulfill his potentiality, therefore, the 


*“A Speech at Eton,” Mixed Essays, Irish Essays, and Others (1883), p. 414. 
*“ Sweetness and Light,” Culture and Anarchy, p. 16. 
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human being must be capable of quick, vigorous, and full 
emotion. Although the emotion must be directed by reason, 
yet reason is powerless except as it is sustained and completed 
by feeling. Our emotional nature, however, must be illuminated, 
led, and informed by our intelligence, by as full a mental aware- 
ness of value as possible. We must, therefore, deliberately 
arouse or bridle our desires in accordance with the true worth 
of the object so far as we can descry it. We have only, as 
Pythagoras said, to “ Pitch upon that course of life which is 
most excellent, and custom will render it the most delightful.” 
Or, as Arnold puts it, the “ application of emotion to morality ” 
—the application of feeling to what we recognize as valuable— 
is the same process by which we come to feel much about any 
matter whatever: that is, “ By dwelling upon it, by staying 
our thoughts upon it, by having it perpetually in our mind.” *° 
It is by directing our desires in this way, by assimilating our- 
selves actively with what we have described as good and valu- 
able, that we become really free. For in doing so, we free our 
emotional nature from being the slave, the conditioned reflex, 
of chance custom or casual association. And this freedom is 
attained by deliberately “raising oneself out of the flux of 
things .. . by concentrating oneself, making order in the chaos 
of one’s impressions, by attending to one impression rather than 
the other.” ** The standpoint is similar to Whitehead’s belief 
that “ The emergence of some actual value depends upon limi- 
tation which excludes neutralizing cross-lights.” '** To concen- 
trate and direct one’s desires to whatever is good or valuable 
in the concrete world—as distinguished from repressing or 
destroying desire—heightens and intensifies one’s awareness of 
the valued object, while at the same time it integrates the 
individual, uniting all of his various facets of responding,— 
feeling or desire with reason or insight,—and thus gives him 
serenity. 

We may interpret Arnold’s point of view, then, by saying 
that, in the truly cultured personality, emotion and value- 
judgment would be indissolubly fused together. There would 





*° Literature and Dogma (1889), p. 21. 
1 Tbid., p. 22. 
*® Science and the Modern World (1929), p. 278. 
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be no quarrel between desire and intelligence. For desire would 
follow, carry out, and complete intelligence by intensifying 
rational awareness. Value judgments, moreover, would then be 
felt as an emotion, applied instantaneously, and, in a new experi- 
ence, would immediately inform our emotional reactions. One 
would, in short, immediately love what one knew to be good. 
And this integration of desire and intelligence, this union of 
all the facets of human response in moving towards the same 
object and the same end, constitutes the harmony, “ beauty,” 
or, in another term of Arnold’s, the “sweetness” of human 
character. Awareness, intelligence, or “light” is not effective, 
is not fulfilled, if it is crossed, rather than completed, by emo- 
tional desire. The growing and developing that comprises cul- 
ture must be a progress in felt awareness. Hence “ the Greek 
word evdvia, a finely tempered nature, gives exactly the notion 
of perfection as culture brings us to conceive it’: it is a perfec- 
tion characterized by an “harmonious expansion of all the 


powers which make the beauty and worth of human nature 
9°13 


Il 


LITERATURE AND THE INTERPRETATION OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


If man’s primary aim is to exemplify in himself the ideal that 
culture suggests, his activities should be valued to the extent 
that they contribute to this end. It is on this basis that the 
Greeks had founded their justification of the humanities in 
general, and of the arts in particular. For because of its ability 
to awaken and develop man’s total capacity for reacting— 
emotional as well as intellectual—the Greeks believed that art 
possesses a unique power to form the human mind and char- 
acter. On this classical conviction Arnold bases his own con- 
fidence in the humanities, especially poetry, as the most effective 
means of informing and developing what he, in common with 
classical writers, called the “ whole man ”—that is, man as a 
total process of desiring, feeling, and thinking—towards the 
end of seeing “ things as in themselves they really are” and 
reacting accordingly. 





18 “ Sweetness and Light,” Culture and Anarchy, pp. 12, 18. 
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As the material or subject-matter of an area of activity 
becomes effective in communicating the actual nature of events 
—effective, for example, by the range and diversity of the 
experiences it deals with, or by closely approximating the 
fluidity and concreteness of life itself, or by its highlighting of 
what is significant and valuable in life,—to the extent that an 
area of human activity does this, it becomes desirable and 
profitable in ultimate terms. Now poetry, as Arnold said, “ is 
nothing less than the most perfect speech of man, that in which 
he comes nearest to being able to utter the truth.” Poetry— 
considered as the totality of poems written—can deal with an 
immense range and diversity of human experience. Indeed, its 
range is potentially as broad as that of human speech itself. 
For poetry, at its best, is “ simply the most beautiful, impres- 
sive, and widely effective mode of saying things.”' Ideally 
speaking, therefore, the possible range of poetry is almost as 
wide as that of human experience. Whatever can be expressed 
through words, in fact, is raw material for poetry. And even 
what cannot be easily articulated in ordinary speech is also 
there, as a challenge, for poetry to try—through metaphor, 
nuance, or suggestion—to communicate. Through poetry, one 


may possibly attain a familiarity with even the most intangible 
subjects, as for example, the moods, character, and reach of 
the human mind. For “ by knowing letters,” as Arnold says, 


‘ 


“we become acquainted not only with the history, but also 
with the scope and powers of the instruments men employ in 
thinking and speaking.” * 

This standpoint may be carried even further by adding that, 
as qualities or characteristics become increasingly fluid and 
elusive to the ordinary, rigid categories of logical formulae or 
of straight-forward description, poetry—by trying to seize and 
suggest these qualities through analogy—begins to rise even 
more highly in value as a mode of catching and transcribing 
the human awareness and feeling of things. Finally, the range 
and diversity possible to poetry are also indicated by the most 
casual historical survey of what it has included as its subject- 
1“ Heinrich Heime,” Essays in Criticism, First Series, p. 161. Cf. Wordsworth, 


Essays in Criticism, Second Series, p. 128. 
5 Literature and Dogma, pp. 46-47. 
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mater. In the drama, epic, lyric, satire, and many other forms, 
poetry has presented human experiences—as well as human 
reactions to experience—in all their complexity and diversity. 
It is able to comprehend both the wrath of Achilles and the 
humility of a chastened Lear, to communicate Wordsworth’s 
reactions to a rainbow and John Donne’s fear of his approaching 
damnation. 

In treating its wide range of subject-matter, however, poetry 
does not merely repeat or mirror the multiplicity of detail we 
ordinarily encounter. Instead it can select and arrange its 
material in such a way that the general pattern, meaning, and 
significance potentially in it are drawn out and emphasized. 
Accordingly, poetry, as Aristotle had said, “is a more philo- 
sophical and higher thing than history: for poetry tends to 
express the universal, history the particular.”* For history 
(except as it rises into philosophical or poetic interpretation) 
tends, if it renders a strict account, to present the chaotic and 
formless sequence of events in the order that they actually 
occurred. As Sir Philip Sidney remarked, in speaking of the 
historian as contrasted with the poet, “ Many times he must 
tell events, whereof he can yield no cause.” * But the drama, 
once its original conventions have been established, tries to 
draw out the form, the end-result, the meaning of the action 
it is showing. It therefore selects or omits detail, rearranges 
chronology, and treats each part as it contributes to the final 
point or consummation, The “ soul” or “ form” of the drama, 
as Aristotle observed, consists in its internal coherence and 
interconnection of plot, by which it seeks to clarify the cause 
and effect relationship between events, and to indicate the 
significance, the universal applicability, of what has occurred. 
Poetry, then, may join with history in setting forth what does 
happen; but at its best its potential range is wider because, 
not being chained to their actual detail and sequence, it has 
more freedom, as Sir Philip Sidney said, in showing the probable 
outcome of events and in interpreting them. 

In a similar way, poetry is able to include as its subject- 
matter the character and human significance of the “ great 


® Poetics, IX. 
* Apology for Poetry (ed. Arber; 1868), p. 37. 
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results of the modern scientific study,” ° together with the fruits 
of other studies. It can be said, in other words, to comprehend 
what is most important in the results, the insights, gained from 
them. Hence Arnold quotes Wordsworth who “ finely and truly 
calls poetry ‘the breadth and finer spirit of all knowledge.’ ” 
In thus treating ideas culled from different areas of activity, 
poetry tends to enlarge, round out, and “ complete” human 
knowledge in a way that an exclusive devotion to more re- 
stricted fields cannot do. Hence “the student of the natural 
sciences only,” or of other specialized studies only, “ will prob- 
ably be unsatisfied, or at any rate incomplete, and even more 
incomplete than the student of humane letters only.” ° 
Moreover, the subject-matter of poetry is characterized not 
only by range and diversity but also by its vivid concreteness. 
It does not construct abstractions from life and proceed to 
manipulate them. Arnold is far from explicit on this point. 
But we may interpret his isolated statements about the subject- 
matter of poetry by reminding ourselves of Aristotle’s belief 
that poetry, at its best, “ imitates ” the actual form and func- 
tioning of concrete experience, while at the same time drawing 
out from this concrete experience the general import. It ex- 
presses, as Arnold said, “ with magical felicity the physiognomy 
and movement of the outward world.” It awakens “in us a 
wonderfully full, new, and intimate sense” of things as they 
are, so that “ we feel ourselves to be in contact with the essential 
nature of those objects.” 7 At the same time that it presents the 
concrete, it also draws out and illuminates the universal import 
emerging from the actual experience. It thus, to use White- 
head’s phrase, shows “ concrete fact with a high light thrown 
on what is relevant to its preciousness.”* In other words, 
poetry deals not only with the actual details of life, as history 
does; not only with ideas, as do the various branches of philos- 
ophy. But, in its highest function, poetry is capable of relating 
ideas to concrete life, of showing them as they are rooted in 
experience, and depicting them in the living process of their 


°“ Literature and Science,’ Discourses in America, p. 95. 

° Ibid., p. 126. 

7“ Maurice de Guérin,” Essays in Criticism, First Series, pp. 81, 110. 
8 Science and the Modern World, p. 286. 
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applicability. Arnold criticizes “ didactic ” poetry, for example, 
because, although it expresses ideas, its ideas are not anchored 
5 ’ 
in concrete life. To compose openly “ moral and didactic poems 
... brings us but a very little way in poetry.” ° Hence he dis- 
parages such a passage as this from Wordsworth: 
One adequate support 

For the calamities of mortal life 

Exists, one only;—an assured belief 

That the procession of our fate, howe’er 

Sad or disturb’d, is ordered by a Being 

Of infinite benevolence and power... 


The passage is too abstract. Its ideas are not fused with concrete 
circumstance. On the other hand a poetry which bases its 
appeal only on sensuous delight, a poetry which interprets only 
what Arnold calls “ the natural world,” no matter how concrete 
that poetry may be, does not achieve the highest excellence. 
For poetry is not only the “ interpretess of the natural world ” ; 
it must also be “ the interpretess of the moral world.” *° 


2 


Poetry, then, may be said to have an almost unrivalled area 
of experience open before it and ready to exploit. Furthermore, 
it can communicate that experience in such a way as to enable 
the reader to react to objects and events as they actually exist 
in the concrete world. Also poetry has the power of suggesting 
or indicating the universal import or significance of that experi- 
ence. To study poetry, then, is a vital way of deepening the 
experience of living. And by enlarging and deepening the 
content of one’s experience, the material or subject-matter of 
poetry may be said to have a moral significance. For poetry, 
unless it is merely formalistic, necessarily occupies itself with 
human experiences and human reactions to experience. Its 
subject is “ that great and inexhaustible word life.” ** Further- 
more, as we have noted, the best poetry brings out and empha: 
sizes the actual value and worth of this experience. Thus by 
implication poetry treats the “question, how to live,’ and 

°“ Wordsworth,” Essays in Criticism, Second Series, p. 141. 


*°“ Maurice de Guérin,” Essays in Criticism, First Series, pp. 106-107. 
** “ Wordsworth,” Essays in Criticism, Second Series, p. 144. 
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therefore assumes an important moral significance. Moreover, 
poetry corresponds to human experience by presenting its moral 
evaluation not as an abstraction but as a vital process of 
reacting to concrete objects and situations. In the drama, 
certain aspects of character, for example, emerge as good and 
valuable in the actual interplay of circumstance and event, 
while lyric poetry may emphasize and hence evaluate experi- 
ences which the poet feels significant. Poetry thus contributes 
and ministers to the ideal of culture as an active process of 
responding, not to abstractions, but to the concrete situations 
which, in actual life, we must deal with and evaluate. 

We may also remind ourselves that the experiences conveyed 
through poetry are necessarily unified and—if the poem is 
successful—harmonized in the light of the poet’s intention or 
point of view. In other words, poetry offers a unified rendition 
of things so that they constitute a significant experience, For 
a human experience becomes genuine and meaningful as it is 
known and felt as a unit. We view something as an experience 
when the various parts that make it up are all fused together, 
are all blended or melted into a whole, each part taking on 
significance because it fits organically into a central, emerging 
import, instead of existing as an isolated fragment. So, in a 
successful work of art, there is a blending together of all the 
parts towards an emerging point or import—into symmetry of 
form, unity of design or plot, into a focal consummation. There 
are, in fact, a continuity and completeness in that fusing to- 
gether of different impressions, thoughts, and feelings that jell 
into what we call an experience. The synthesizing and har- 
monizing of diverse elements into something that is itself a 
more meaningful and penetrating experience constitutes the 
main beauty of a poem. Furthermore, a landscape, for example, 
becomes beautiful only when the mind can discover order and 
harmony in its colors and forms. Beauty in a work of art, in 
external nature, in a person, is the shaping or centralizing of 
matter into form, the ordering of experience into an harmonious 
unity. It consists, as Coleridge said, in “ the unity of the mani- 
fold, the coalescence of the diverse.” ** It is perhaps in this 
way that one may interpret and ramify Arnold’s remark that 





22 On Poesy or Art,” Biographia Literaria (ed. Shawcross, Oxford, 1907), II, 257. 
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“ The grand work of literary genius is a work of synthesis and 
exposition.” * 

Poetry, then, ideally aims to bring into a more vital focus 
the order and harmony that may underly our experience, so 
that the particular elements that comprize the experience are 
seen as members of the larger context which is the total experi- 
ence. Each element is thus seen in its value and relative signifi- 
cance for the larger context, and is given its due proportion and 
weight, and thus harmonized into the whole. And this is done 
to the degree that poetry wisely, sensitively, and imaginatively 
evaluates the elements of experience, reduces them to their 
proper harmony, their proper order of importance—in other 
words, to the degree that its arrangement corresponds with the 
real order, importance, and proportion potentially found in con- 
crete life. Sentimental poetry, for example, attributes a false or 
excessive value to an experience. But in the best poetry, it 
should be repeated, the poetic order emphasizes and conforms 
with the actual order. This harmony, corresponding with reality, 
is, then, the beawty of the poem, so that “ to see things in their 
beauty is to see things in their truth ” ; or, as Arnold elsewhere 
put it, beauty “is only truth seen from another side”: ™ it 
is truth sensed in a massive, completed, unified experience. 
Finally, by relating and harmonizing its materials, including 
ideas, into a unified experience, poetry enables us to possess 
these materials and ideas in a utilizable form—in such a form 
that they can be “applied to life.” For poetry can throw 
experience and ideas into fresh combinations, It can present, 
that is, the same experience or reaction as it rises from or applies 
to different circumstances, just as in actual life we must apply 
our knowledge, not to abstract propositions, but to concrete, 
shifting, and varying circumstances. Poetry, in other words, 
relates “our knowledge to our sense for conduct.” 


13 The Function of Criticism at the Present Time,” Essays in Criticism, First 
Series, p. 5. 

4 John Keats,” Essays in Criticism, Second Series, p. 116; “ Preface,” Essays in 
Criticism, First Series, p. xi. 
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LITERATURE AND THE FORMATIVE DEVELOPING OF 
HumaAN NATURE 


If the aim is to act in accordance with an end, one must first 
feel and be in accordance with it. The necessary “ motive- 
power ” to be and feel thus can be secured, as Arnold recognized, 
only through the “ elemental power of sympathy and emotion.” 
On the other hand, emotion is blind and meaningless except 
as “reason” gives it “a clue for directing its exertion.” The 
passions of man, left to themselves, “can produce only con- 
fusion and misery.” They must be informed: “these multitu- 
dinous, swarming, eager, and incessant impulses,’ must be 
brought “ into obedience to the central tendency.” * For Arnold 
shares the classical conviction, as he states, that “‘ man’s first 
impulses,” far from being his “ natural ” self, are usually opposed 
to ‘“‘ the real law of his being.” The “ real law,” the true nature 
and form, is that which only the fullest and most unobstructed 
development would permit: a rounded, harmonious develop- 
ment of the “total man.” To develop, therefore, and inform 
the emotional resources and desires of man,—the areas of 
response from which man’s motivations and actions derive their 
propelling force—is of the highest value in attaining that way 
of reacting, desiring, and evaluating that constitutes “ culture.” 
And it is an end that cannot be too strongly held before the 
mind at the present day, when analytic inquiry is developed 
in one direction and man’s emotional nature is either shut off, 
compartmentalized, or allowed to develop as mere chance 
happens to dictate. Now, the very concreteness of the subject 
matter of poetry provides a vivid appeal to emotion. Feeling 
or desire is not usually caught up by abstractions, but must 
move towards a concretely existing object. Furthermore, there 
are certain objects or events which are able, more than others, 
to evoke a sustained emotion or concern; and poetry, at its 
best, tends to exploit those situations which most universally 
do so. Hence, as Arnold says, those “actions are the most 


1 St. Paul and Protestantism, Last Essays, pp. 40-41, 64. Cf. God and the Bible 
(1883), p. 131. 
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excellent ” as subjects for poetry “ which most powerfully appeal 
to the great primary human affections: to those elementary 
feelings which subsist permanently in the race, and which are 
independent of time.” * 

Although the subject matter of poetry may possess emotional 
appeal, it is particularly by the power of its style that poetry 
calls forth and guides the feelings. Now Arnold does not analyze 
in explicit terms the effect of style. But he does speak of style, 
in a suggestive phrase, as the effective “ kneading, heightening, 
and recasting ” of material.’ One may carry the implications of 
this phrase further by defining style as the economical and 
imaginative bending or shaping of material to achieve a signifi- 
cant end—an end that emerges organically through and by 
means of the materials. In poetry, the most usual purpose and 
result of style is to arouse emotional response. Such aspects of 
poetic style, for example, as rhetorical structure, rhythm or 
meter, and imagery have this effect. But also, by the working 
of poetic style, an activity of mind is induced in the reader 
so that he himself actually participates in the experiences which 
are the subject matter of poetry. The use of symbols and 
suggestiveness would be examples of qualities of poetic style 
which tend to encourage and arouse this participation. 

Style, then, the mere arrangement of the material, “ that 
peculiar kneading, heightening, and recasting ” of whatever the 
artist works with, can by itself arouse emotion. We find the 
clearest example of this in the case of music; for here the 
material by itself, and in disconnection,—that is, isolated or 
separate sounds,—has virtually no significance and cannot 
usually by itself cause meaningful emotion. But when its 
material has been “ kneaded ” or arranged into form, as, for 
example, into the form of a fugue, music becomes capable of 
arousing intense emotion. So also in poetry the mere arrange- 
ment of its material—through suggestion of phrase, metaphoric 
analogy, and metrical sound—is capable of moving us. The 
rhetorical structure of a poem can, in some cases, almost by 





*“ Author’s Preface, 1853,” The Poems of Matthew Arnold, with an Introduction 
By Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch (1913), p. 4. 

*“ On the Study of Celtic Literature,” On the Study of Celtic Literature and On 
Translating Homer, p. 104. 
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itself stir the emotions. By rhetorical structure is meant the 
arrangement of its ideas, the fitting of clause to clause, and of 
sentence to sentence. Another aspect of poetic style which may 
be mentioned would be rhythm or meter. This also, considered 
in disconnection, is capable of arousing emotion, as is shown by 
the effect of a throbbing drum. In good poetry rhythm or meter 
joins in with other qualities of style in contributing to the 
emotional impact of the poem. “ As far as meter acts in and for 
itself,” as Coleridge said, “ it tends to increase the vivacity and 
susceptibility both of the general feelings and of the attention.” ¢ 
Meter, that is, sets up repeating patterns of emphasis which 
leave the reader in a continuing state of expectation. But meter 
also assists in steadying the flow of emotion: it gives, Arnold 
felt, a unifying “ precision and emphasis,’ permitting the 
“thought and emotion [to] swell higher and higher without 
overflowing their boundaries.” It thus contributes to that 
“certain pressure of emotion,” that “ ever-surging, yet bridled, 
excitement ” which gives effective power to poetic style.° 
Another aspect of poetic style would be imaginery; and this, 
too, although it also fulfills many other functions in poetry, can 
contribute to the emotional impact of a poem. Whether by 
nature, by education, or by convention, emotion, in some kind 
or degree, is attached to almost every concrete fact with which 
we are familiar. In good poetry, concrete facts, images, are, 
often sub-consciously, selected and used for the emotion usually 
attached to them, and, in the form of the poem, they are con- 
nected with other images, with the general subject, and with all 
that goes into the poem. 

In the poetic transmuting of experience into form by the 
power of style, poetry, as has been said, need not transcribe 
experience in its multiplicity of detail. Rather the poet is able 
to concentrate, condense, and refine concrete experience to its 
significant essence. In the form of poetry, he is able to synthe- 
size and harmonize the distillation or tincture of experience— 
to offer, as Wordsworth said, “ the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge.” In so doing, he sets up an activity of mind in 


* Biographia Literaria (ed. cit.), II, 51. 
°“ Preface to Merope,” The Poems of Matthew Arnold with an Introduction by 
Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, p. 304; “On the Study of Celtic Literature,” On the Study 
of Celtic Literature and On Translating Homer, p. 104. 
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the reader, leading him to draw out the full import of the poem 
by the active use of his own imagination. It is particularly 
by the use of such aspects of style as symbolism and suggestion 
that the poet is able to distill experience. By the use of a 
symbol, a poet concentrates a welter of concrete fact and ideas 
into a single form. In this way he increases the range of his 
poem. He finds himself able to include more of reality in it. 
At the same time, however, the meaning and effect of the symbol 
is lost unless the reader is able, by the working of what romantic 
critics called the “ imagination,” to understand and give body 
to the symbol. In other words, the symbol takes on significance 
only to the extent that the reader actively exercises his mind 
upon it. In a similar way poetic suggestion may be said to 
induce an activity of mind. It is probably this quality to which 
Arnold refers when he speaks of what he calls “ magic of style.” 
Poetic suggestion involves the use of the beginning of an idea or 
fact in order to call forth in the reader that idea or fact in its 
completeness. Suggestion enables the poet to concentrate ex- 
perience without qualitatively reducing the amount of experience 
presented; for although only the vestige of an experience exists 
in the poem, yet through suggestion, the entire experience exists 
in the mind of the reader. For example when Lear cries, “ Blow, 
winds, and crack your cheeks! Rage! Blow!” we have specifi- 
cally in the poem only Lear’s reaction to the storm; but, by 
suggestion, the complete storm is also presented—rain, thunder, 
and wind—in addition to Lear’s reaction. A greater activity of 
mind is stimulated by this use of suggestion. The reader, by 
imaginatively relating Lear’s reaction to the storm with his own 
past experience, re-creates the storm in his own mind. Arnold 
comes close to implying as much in briefly remarking that 
through “ magic of style” the poet “ inspires and enables his 
reader in some sort to create after him.” ¢ 

The final result of this emotional arousal and induced activity 
of mind is a more effective communication of the subject-matter 
of poetry. For the arousal of emotion with reference to an 
object brings the reader to a more intense and complete aware- 
ness of that object than would otherwise be the case. Although 
communication is usually achieved through the reason and 


°“ Amiel,” Essays in Criticism, Second Series, p. 307. 
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understanding, yet this transmitting may be blocked or inter- 
fered with if the desires and feelings are moving in contrary 
directions. But poetry, through securing the agreement of the 
feelings to what is being imparted, communicates by directing 
itself to man’s total responding nature. In this sense, too, one 
may support Arnold’s belief that “ Letters will call out ” our 
“being at more points,” and will make us “live more.” For 
if man’s emotional nature, together with his other capacities 
(and the weakness of music is that it cannot directly engage 
much beyond emotion), is reacting to reality, that awareness 
will be more genuine and complete than it would be without 
emotion. Poetry, as John Dennis has said, “ attains its final 
end, which is the reforming of the minds of men, by exciting 
passion.... All instruction whatever depends upon Passion.” * 


Q 


We are amply justified, therefore, in saying that, through 
Arnold, we are led back to the great classical conception of art 
as formative. This is a conception, moreover, to which we 
increasingly need to adhere as it becomes more difficult to 
remember that “ culture,” as Whitehead says, is an “ activity 
of mind.” For through its power of style, poetry, in its more 
effective form, is able to bring about a joining or assimilating 
of the mind of the reader with the action of the poem. Poetry, 
that is, exploits the natural and inherent tendency of the mind 
to identify and conform itself with whatever is held up before 
it,—the tendency which the Greeks called mimesis or imitation, 
—by bringing about an active participation in the subject 
matter or life of the poem. Poetry, that is, by its power of style, 
particularly by symbol and suggestion, awakens the mind to 
an active relating of what it is presently experiencing—the 
particular poem,—with whatever is relevant in the past experi- 
ence of the individual. Furthermore, by arousing emotion and 
directing it towards the subject matter of the poem, poetry leads 
us into an active assimilating with the life of the poem. It 
causes us to participate in what is happening in the poem. For 


7“ Grounds of Criticism in Poetry ” (1704), in Critical Essays of The Eighteenth 
Century, 1700-1725 (ed. Durham, New Haven, 1915), pp. 147-148. 
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feeling must have an object. We are not merely “ angry,” but 
we are “ angry with.” We do not merely “ love,” but we “ love 
something.” Thus emotion fulfills its potentiality, and com- 
pletes itself, to the extent that it assimilates or unites with 
what is outside. But this participating is an activity of mind 
which has for its result a sympathetic re-creating or experi- 
encing, on the part of the reader, of the subject matter of the 
poem. In bringing about this re-creating poetry communicates 
with impressive effect. For something can be said to be truly 
known only when the mind has acted upon it. Although the 
thought of other people may be the raw material of our ideas, 
and even, in a few circumstances, such as examinations, the 
immediate goal and end of our thinking, yet we do not actively 
possess an idea unless we have created or re-created it for 
ourselves. Similarly, we do not have an experience until we 
have felt it in ourselves. Poetry, by waking the mind to an 
active participating in the experience it is presenting, causes us 
to feel that experience in ourselves. In doing so it communicates 
with a directness and force which can not be attained by studies 
which do not call forth an active participation. 

But the primary gain is not in the acquiring of this or that 
particular idea, insight, or attitude from poetry. It arises from 
the formative exercising and developing of our active ability to 
sympathize, to attain a heightened “ susceptibility to impres- 
sions,” to use a phrase of Arnold’s—a susceptibility that in- 
creases our ability to feel discriminatingly, to distinguish value 
and meaning—and hence moral worth—with more tact and 
vitality. We are thus better prepared for the actual need of 
living, which is to “ see things as in themselves they really are,” 
when we are suddenly confronted with them, so that we are 
able to feel at once their import, and to be motivated accord- 
ingly. The most essential profit, then, is not in the particular 
“explanations ” that poetry offers so much as a more sensitive 
and developed power of “dealing with things ’—that active 
ability to estimate and react truly which comprises culture. 
One may in this way interpret Arnold’s belief that poetry can 
give us a “ power of so dealing with things as to awaken in us 
a wonderfully full, new and intimate sense of them, and of our 
relations with them.” 


5 
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Hence we may reassert as even more relevant to the present 
day Arnold’s belief that the need for poetry—in the broadest 
sense of the word “ poetry ”—increases to the degree that the 
specialized dividing up of knowledge increases. Indeed, precisely 
this belief has been ardently restated in our own generation 
by one of the leading philosophers of science, Alfred North 
Whitehead. For particularized studies and sciences—unless 
they are “ completed ” by poetic realization, and thus related 
to “ our sense for conduct ” and our habitual feelings—do not 
“ give us this intimate sense of objects as the interpretations 
of poetry give it; they appeal to a limited faculty, and not to 
the whole man.” * But the developing of the “ whole man” 
is the primary educative aim. “Our only perfection is our 
totality.’ The greatest need for the “ modern spirit ” is not the 
specialized development of “ the senses and understanding, nor 
the heart and imagination; it is the imaginative reason.” 
Hence, without poetry, “‘ Science ”—or specialized and pro- 
fessionalized knowledge generally—will be “ incomplete.” ° 


3 


Style in art, then, emerges or arises from the synthesizing of 
diverse objects, moral evaluations, ideas and feelings into an 
integrated unity or form which has impact and importance. By 
being related and harmonized, and hence by contributing to 
the total effect and import of the work of art, each separate part 
is seen to have a deeper significance and meaning than it would 
have as a mere isolated detail. As a result of this increased 
understanding, the mind is brought into a truer harmony with 
its objects, and acquires a mastery over them: “ we feel our- 
selves to be in contact with the essential nature of those objects, 
to be no longer bewildered and oppressed by them, but to have 
their secret and to be in harmony with them; and this feeling 
calms and satisfies us as no other can.” *° It isin this harmonious 


5“ Maurice de Guérin,” Essays in Criticism, First Series, p. 81-82. Cf. the 
final chapter (“ Requisites for Social Progress”) in Whitehead’s Science and the 
Modern World (1929), esp. pp. 281-291. 

® St. Paul and Protestantism, Last Essays, p. xxv; “ Pagan and Mediaeval Religi- 
ous Sentiment,” Essays in Criticism, First Series, pp. 220-221; “Study of Poetry,” 
Essays in Criticism, Second Series, pp. 2-3. 

1° Maurice de Guérin,” Essays in Criticism, First Series, p. 81. 
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reconciliation of the mind with what it is experiencing and 
knowing that the truth acquires aesthetic value or beauty. This 
is the true serenity that Arnold describes as arising only after 
having made order out of our ideas, and it is a serenity which 
characterizes the cultured mind. Style, in other words, is the 
focussing—or, in Arnold’s term, the “ kneading ”—of all the 
parts in order to achieve a meaningful consummation or end. 
It is form “ bending” and developing the parts towards the 
whole; it is also form fulfilling itself because the economy and 
focal concentrating of parts contribute and lead directly to the 
emerging unity or form. And this “ aesthetic sense,” as White- 
head says, “ based on admiration for the direct attainment of 
a foreseen end, simply and without waste,” characterizes “ style 
in art, style in literature, style in science, style in logic, style 
in practical execution.” Above all, it characterizes the success- 
fully fulfilled human life. “It pervades the whole being... . 
Style is the ultimate morality of mind.” ** 

Thus the human being may be said to manifest style to the 
extent that all the facets of his personality are harmoniously 
integrated, and complete each other by codperating towards 
fundamental ends. Furthermore, that “ style ” which comprises 
the “ultimate morality of mind ” becomes particularly desir- 
able to the degree that it succeeds in including within its scope 
the fruits of diverse lines of activity. Human life develops from 
“instincts following diverse great lines, which may be conveni- 
ently designated as the lines of conduct, of intellect and know]l- 
edge, of beauty, of social life and manners. ... But the final 
aim, of making our own and of harmoniously combining the 
powers to be reached on each and all of these great lines, is the 
ideal of human life.” ** Finally, the human personality reveals 
“style” in its highest exemplification to the extent that all 
these powers are bent and “ kneaded ” to the achieving of final 
purposes. In this condition each separate element of the human 
character, through contributions to the whole, is able to take 
on an increased value and effect. 

Thus, by the power of poetic style, we are drawn into partici- 
pating in the activity and movement of the poem. From this 


1 Aims of Education and Other Essays (1929), p. 19. 
»2““ A Speech of Eton,” Mixed Essays, Irish Essays and Others, pp. 417-418. 
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participation we experience and ourselves re-create its harmoni- 
ous resolution. Poetry, by the force of its style, can infiltrate 
a serenity and balance into the human character; for poetry has 
“a fortifying, and elevating, and quickening, and suggestive 
power, capable of wonderfully ” satisfying “our need for 
beauty.” ?* In the reading of a poem, one finds, for the moment, 
that one is “ making order in the chaos of one’s impressions.” 
First of all, merely to express one’s impressions is to begin to 
order them. For the impact of experience may be partially 
relieved by expression. Experience may affect one’s inner re- 
sponses in all kinds of ways which are not immediately apparent. 
These effects exist in us darkly; their relative importance is not 
clear. Expression—the use of words, for example, to type, label, 
and suggest the feelings we have acquired—lifts out these 
impressions or emotions into the daylight, so to speak. They 
can then (depending on the adequacy of the expression) be 
seen for what they are. Their relative importance and weight 
can be seen more clearly and with more perspective. Further- 
more, in reacting to poetry we employ all the capabilities of 
human response, intellectual and emotional. Thus in poetry 
reason and feeling,—one might almost say man’s total capacities 
for response,—can join and work together in experiencing the 
action of the poem. Furthermore they are not hinged together, 
so to speak, but rather intellectual realization is pervaded by 
emotion, and they are united in an indissoluble compound. 
One may illustrate this point by a liberal interpretation of 
Aristotle’s theory of tragic katharsis. In the tragic drama, that 
is, the feelings of the observer are caught up in the action of 
the play, and merge with our intellectual awareness. Thus the 
emotions are lifted to a union with the mind. Whatever is 
merely personal or trivial falls from them. From this melting 
together of awareness and emotion, insight acquires greater 
compelling or motivating power, and the feelings obtain direc- 
tion. By thus clearing the pipes, so to speak, between all the 
areas of human response, and by exercising the harmonious 
interworking of all the facets of human nature, poetry is able 
to insinuate into the human personality that style and serenity 
which arise from “the direct attainment of a foreseen end, 


8“ Literature and Science,” Discourses in America, p. 123. 
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simply and without waste.” In doing so, it encourages and leads 
to that “ harmonious expansion of all the powers which make 
the beauty and worth of human nature... .” 

The unique importance of Arnold is that he clung to this 
essentially classical standpoint, and renewed its relevance at a 
time when it had become almost meaningless. Living at the 
onset of the intense pressures that have come to characterize 
modern life, and sensing almost prophetically the complex 
problems that would continue to multiply, he tried—to a degree 
unequalled by any other writer of the nineteenth century— 
to reassert both the ultimate end of human culture and also the 
indispensable place of the humanities, especially literature, as 
the means of attaining this end. As such, he serves our age as 
a reminder and even, to some extent, as a sympathetic guide 
to the greatest of classical legacies. This legacy is the conviction 
that the aim of man is the formative and total development of 
what is best in him—the ability to conceive truth compre- 
hensively, imaginatively, flexibly, to react vitally in accordance 
with it, and thus to attain that harmonious fulfillment of the 
“total man” in which, as Coleridge said, “to know is to 
resemble.” 


Harvard University 








QUEST FOR THE WORD IN ELIOT’S FOUR QUARTETS 
By Grorce A. Knox 


Passages in the Quartets which deal overtly with the poet’s 
struggles with language are not mere asides or authorial intru- 
sions, but rather they are movements and phrases functioning 
in relation to other levels of meaning organically coherent with 
the whole elaborate structure. Whether one considers Eliot 
to be speaking personally for his own strife, or as objectively, 
dramatically, for the tradition of his art, these sections reflect 
both literary and moral problems. The moral problem involves 
the probing mind’s responsibility to an already existing body 
of religious truths, in the manner of representing his vision and 
the pattern and form of the offering in view of his contemporaries 
and the whole living past which he feels so keenly. The “ word ” 
is important in its efficacy in evoking the religious emotions 
and meanings traditionally associated with it, reproducing to 
some degree the poet’s own religious experience in us, and 
through its existence in new formal configurations (the “ pat- 
tern ”’) , bringing the mind into new relation with the reality of 
The Word. The word points to a spiritual meaning beyond its 
literal sense, to significance beyond sense apprehension. It has 
multiple meanings: the literal, moral, and mystical. These 
observations are not offered as discoveries but as truths worthy 
of repetition. 

Beyond the literary-moral problem is the self-consciousness 
of an artist giving form to personal vision and trying to express 
in language what in essence the saint or mystic cannot describe. 
Eliot need not be considered as a mystic, although being a poet 
does not exclude that. Yet he is working in and with experiences 
depending from and leading to moments of spiritual vision. 
The experiences of the Quartets are of the moment and of the 
lifetime; moments which can never be entirely forgotten, nor 
completely recaptured perhaps, never repeated integrally, but 
which survive in a larger whole of disciplined living and crea- 
tivity. The larger whole of experience is comprehended artisti- 
cally in a dream-vision form which allows for simultaneously 
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existing and functioning planes of meaning. In his essay on 
Dante, Eliot refers to the poetic vision as a “ disciplined kind 
of dreaming.” The discipline in the Quartets is an integration 
of the spiritual discipline with the poetical. In a sense the 
phantasmagoric features of the separate poems support a 
spiritual journey structure; on the literal level they are the 
place-name, time-space movements. On the higher level the 
journey constitutes the effort to divine the Way, through those 
moments of man’s approach to the still center of eternal life; 
through feeling, intelligence, and spiritual humility they com- 
prise a discipline of the complete personality. To apprehend 
the timeless reality, felt in time and remembered in time, the 
sudden revelation of the one end which is always present, 
requires a tension of the whole being brought into moments of 
union with the religious discipline of the saints. 

The quest for the word, as the poetical instrument, fuses 
with the quest for the Word, the Logos. Thus, through the 
poetry Eliot approaches as close to the experience and the 
description of the partial vision as his language will reach, for 
language approaches the meaning through form, only a disci- 
pline in itself. The liturgical and ritualistic qualities, the simul- 
taneously active planes of meaning, the forms within forms, 
all reveal a struggle to arrive at a discipline of spirit and craft 
as much as a reflection of discipline achieved. Yet Eliot does not 
imply that the adequate expression of the vision is any easier 
to accomplish than the visionary experience itself, or the recol- 
lection and re-creation of it. Logical thought and _ logical 
discourse may explain features of the experience for the merely 
logical understanding, but the poetic word through pattern 
and form move toward re-creation and attempt a more im- 
mediate apprehension of reality than the discursive reasoning 
is capable of. Language itself in the Quartets is a mode of 
contemplation; its use an example of spiritual exploration, a 
search for what is beyond time through a medium functioning 
in time. By language, then, governed by disciplined sensibility 
and religious meditation, Eliot offers for our contemplation 
evidences of awareness and insights inaccessible to philosophic 
exposition. 

The problem is how to manage language and imagery in 
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order to reveal the moments of illumination and their signifi- 
cance to the whole life experience, to grasp and express those 
assurances of a reality transcending flux. Stretching the mind 
beyond semantical understanding requires knowing the whole 
history of the word, blending the reminiscent with the immedi- 
ately recognizable so that the reader who does not grasp the 
erudite borrowings and allusions is still able to perceive the 
essential meanings. Eliot has, then, so successively mingled the 
past and its counter-parts in the present cultures that the 
contemporaneous significance is intensified from the cumulative 
force of the historical imagination. However, the liberty that 
breaks down forms and shakes up words to create a more ductile 
dramatism carries with it the responsibility for greater inner 
strictness of structure. Consequently, what appears to be a 
yoking together of heterogeneous images and ideas in haphazard 
fashion is in fact the precisely right fusion in each case. Al- 
though the language of the Quartets is Eliot’s own language, 
it is also the perfection of the common language. When the 
vision suddenly flashes one realizes the present, historic, and 
primitive power of the word. 

He first attacks the problem in Section V, “ Burnt Norton,” 
preceding which he has been concerned with the perception of 
a timeless reality, felt and remembered in time, that sudden 
revelation of the one end which is always present. The way 
up and the way down, the mystic ways, are not in movement 
but in abstention from movement. Section IV lyrically intensi- 
fies the concentrated effort to reach more than “hints and 
guesses ” of the reality at “ the still center of the turning world,” 
more than the sudden flash of light on the kingfisher’s fleeting 
wing. Aptly, Section V begins with a variation on the theme 
of movement elaborated previously in relation to transience 
and permanence. As he tells us in Section I, his words echo 
in our minds like the footfalls echo down the passage we did not 
take, for 


Words move, music moves 
Only in time; but that which is only living 
Can only die. 


This section merges the literal use of the word as a communi- 
cative sign and as the mystical symbol of the Logos. The 
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spoken word, the sensual, temporal thing, moves and affects 
only in time. Words, merely natural things, must perish, being 
only living, whereas the form and the pattern (“ Words, after 
speech, reach/ Into the silence.) lead into reality. The indi- 
vidual, only living, must die, for his life is only movement unless 
transfigured in the pattern of the universal, Love. Except for 
the still point, neither flesh nor fleshless, neither from nor 
towards, where past and future are gathered, the living word 
would have no reality. 


Only by the form, the pattern, 
Can words or music reach 
The stillness, as a Chinese jar still 
Moves perpetually in its stillness. 


The form of art illustrates the paradox of movement in stillness; 
the individual soul having movement absolute at the still center 
of being. The word (“ My words echo / Thus, in your mind.”) 
and the individual spiritual life constitute the “ detail” of the 
pattern, but movement itself is not desirable. Form conquers 
flux and suspends the significance of “ all is always now.” 

Comparing the word with the sustained musical note, Eliot 
illustrates the illusive stillness of the temporal interval in 
contrast with the eternal stillness of the still point which words 
cannot reach, the cause and end of movement. Words strain, 
crack, and break under the burden of reaching into the stillness. 
Under the tension they 


. slip, slide, perish, 
Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place, 
Will not stay still. 


The word as just the cognitive, expressive tool, or sign for 
referent or concept, is an ephemeral thing. Like the leaves full 
of children hidden excitedly, “containing laughter,” Eliot’s 
word’s echo in our minds. The poetic word contains a mass of 
historical material, a record of religious experience, and is capable 
of reproducing some degree of the religious experience in us, not 
by the transient, reasoning word or spoken affection but by 
communication in the form. The word as an aid to the religious 
experience has an efficacy in time, reinforced by the feelings 
traditionally associated with it; it evokes certain responses 
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because it contains a spiritual meaning. This is not mere alle- 
gorism, however. The word of the poet, like the Word incarnate, 
Christ, the “‘ Word in the desert,” is subject to temptations, 
as in the first part of “ Dry Salvages” V, and Section II of 
“ Little Gidding,” as though the poet had in mind the successive 
Satanic offers as analogous to the vanities proposed to distract 
the poet from adequate embodiment of his vision and the 
fulfilment of his role as artist. 


Since neither wealth nor honour, arms nor arts, 

Kingdom nor Empire pleases thee, nor aught 

By me propos’d in life contemplative, 

Or active, tended on by glory, or fame, 

What dost thou in this world? (Paradise Regained, 
IV, 367-371) 


But in the last strophe of Section V he asserts the validity of 
the illumination which has been gained “Sudden in a shaft 
of sunlight.” Even as the dust (the detail, the natural, dying 
word) moves there is a vision of movement in the pattern (“ As 
in the figure of the ten stairs.”), and a further vision of the 
timeless (“the hidden laughter/ Of children in the foliage”) . 

Again, in “ East Coker,” Section II, after a lyrical statement 
of flux and chaos (“ What is the late November doing ”’) , the 
poet turns aside to the word, to his “ not very satisfactory ” 
way of putting it, referring to the present style reminiscent and 
compounded from previous poems, both deficient; the “ peri- 
phrastic study in a worn-out poetical fashion,” in which the 
barely viable word continually hovers “ between unbeing and 
being,” so to speak. 


Leaving one still with the intolerable wrestle 
With words and meanings. The poetry does not matter. 


The periphrastic study, the mere poetic quality, is not the 
important thing in so far as it must attempt in roundabout 
fashion to construct equivalents for the vision. Yet, at its 
highest it does reach into the stillness for the brief moment in 
time, endowing more than a momentary experiential knowl- 
edge. Although that pattern may be moving like the Chinese 
jar in stillness, this is only a metaphor for a stage in realizing 
union with the Logos. 
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The word may reach into the silence of spiritual meaning 
through form, or, on the other side, it may reach into the ghastly 
silence of wnmeaning. The death of the word is illustrated, 
or rather symbolized, in the simile in Section III, “ East Coker.” 


. . as, When an underground train, in the tube, 
stops too long between stations 
And the conversation rises and slowly fades into silence 
And you see behind every face the mental emptiness deepen. 


Since the pattern is new in every moment, and every moment 
is “a new and shocking/ valuation of all we have been,” the 
poet, finding himself in the middle of the way, where there is 
“no secure foothold,” and menaced by “monsters, fancy 
lights,/ Risking enchantment,” must renew his assaults on 
spiritual realities, for experiential knowledge imposes a falsi- 
fying pattern. 
You say I am repeating 
Something I have said before. I shall say it again. 


Particular forms may reach into the stillness, but the battle 
is never-ending. Every beginning is an end, for the world 
becomes stranger, the pattern of dead and living more compli- 
cated. Therefore, on the literal level, the earnestness of the 
problem forces Eliot to resort to explicit and didactic use of 
the word, as in the last strophe of Section III, “‘ East Coker.” 

From the metaphysical strenuousness of Section IV, Section 
V of “ East Coker ” shifts to the colloquial calm of the typical 
first strophe of a closing movement; in this case a movement of 
recapitulation and linguistic consciousness. The poet finds 
himself, like Dante, in the middle way, having wasted twenty 
years 


Trying to learn to use words, and every attempt 

Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure 

Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 

For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way in which 
One is no longer disposed to say it. 


The reality for the poet is the still point, the all which is 
now, so each new venture in language, each new raid on the 
“inarticulate ” must work through the shabby equipment, the 
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“ce 


general mess of imprecision of feeling” and undisciplined 
emotion to discover what has already been discovered partially 
before. One may not hope to emulate the artists of the past, 
for there is no competition and art does not reach a completion. 
It does not get better. There is only the fight to “recover” 
what has been lost and found over and over again. For the 
artist who is concerned with spiritual realities the Here and 
Now do not matter, since he must 

... be still and still moving 
Into another intensity 
For a further union, a deeper communion ... 


‘ > 


One must be “ still moving” spiritually like the Chinese jar 
or the figure of the stairs. There is no temporal end to the 
wailing and withering, the breakage and wreckage, either in 
the use of words or in human life; the “end” is Incarnation. 
Here, although one has the “ moments of happiness’ (Section 
II, “ Dry Salvages”’) and even “the sudden illumination,” 
he misses the meaning. Approach to the meaning restores the 
experience in a different form, beyond any meaning we can 
assign to “happiness.” As poet only, one does not achieve 
that “barely prayable/ Prayer of the one Annunciation.” In- 
stead, one discovers as he becomes older that his own historical 
past has another pattern, and the footfalls echoing down the 
passage we did not take, towards the door we never opened, 
lead the poet to something probably quiet ineffable, and 
terrible. 

Historically, the poet-protagonist is not so much interested 
in a personal past (as the objectified experience in “ Burnt 
Norton”), the personal salvation (in “East Coker”) as a 
racial past (“ Dry Salvages”’). The relation of the individual 
artist to the total tradition, not the experience of one life only, 
but of “ many generations,” heavily burdens the language in 
the effort to recapture meanings from the agonies of others. 
But poetry, like the spiritual word, the prayer, which strives 
for the meaning of the One Annunciation, reaches also into the 
historically inarticulate, the incredible, primitive secret agony 
of the earth which abides. 

The backward look behind the assurance 


Of recorded history, the backward half-look 
Over the shoulder, towards the primitive terror. 
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In “ Burnt Norton” he wrote of the sudden illumination in 
the moment of infinite significance, barely caught in the flow 
of time; but the nearer one gets to the meaning of the experience 
the more he realizes that it is not the intense moment only 
before which the word cracks and which human perceptions 
can not endure. It is the meaning of the saint’s experience, the 
lifetime burning in every moment. 


And not the lifetime of one man only 
But of old stones that cannot be deciphered. 


For most of us there is only the unattended moment, the “ dis- 
traction fit, lost in a shaft of sunlight ”; thus, as we look back 
from “ Dry Salvages ” to “ Burnt Norton ” Section V, the lines 
about the stillness of the violin note become clearer. Not the 
unattended moment, when one is the music while the music 
lasts, but “ The co-existence”: the word and The Word, the 
point of intersection of the timeless with time, not the hints 
and guesses, the “wild thyme unseen,” but through prayer, 
observance, discipline, thought and action the individual con- 
sciousness is brought into communion with the timeless. One 
is reminded of the vows of Milton in Reason of Church Govern- 
ment to devote his artistic genius to “ labour and intense study ” 
and to create 


. .a work not to be raised from the heat of youth, or the vapours 
of wine; like that which flows at waste from the pen of some vulgar 
amourist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite; nor to be 
obtained by the invocation of dame memory and her siren daughters, 
but by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit, who can enrich with 
all utterance and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim, with the 
hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pleases. 


And, for Eliot, the difficulties and responsibilities of language 
do not concern the effort to dissect the “ recurrent image into 
the pre-conscious terrors,” or to bother with all “the usual/ 
Pastimes and drugs,” but rather to bring the artistic conscious- 
ness into union with the “ Word in the desert ” for the “ hint 
helf guessed, the gift half understood, is Incarnation.” In 
the union with the Word Incarnate the spheres of existence 
are joined; past and future are conquered and reconciled. 
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Natural words move only in time, but the Word Incarnate, 
Love, is itself unmoving and only the cause and end of move- 
ment. Nevertheless, for the poet, for “ most of us,” this aim 
. ° 7 
is never here to be realized. We are only undefeated because 
we go on trying. 

To apprehend the point of intersection is the occupation of 
the saint, the consummation and significance of a life of “ death 

> 5 

in love ” (Love-Word-Still Center) , through ardour and selfless- 
ness and self-surrender. In “Little Gidding” he asks where is 
the “ unimaginable/ Zero summer,” and neglecting the historical 
implications one may read the reference to Charles as a self- 
questioning: what the poet “ came for,” what “ the end of the 
4 99 > “e ee 93 S ® 
journey ” will be, and whether the “ meaning ” will be realized. 
As in the theme of having the experience but losing the meaning, 
he sees the possibility that what one thinks he came for is 
only “ a shell, a husk of meaning,” 


From which the purpose breaks only when it is fulfilled 
If at all. Either you had no purpose 

Or the purpose is beyond the end you figured 

And is altered in fulfillment. 


That is, Eliot in the present time, at the religious place, speaks 
for himself and for those historical persons, “the agony of 
others,” nearly experienced. He is not here to verify, to instruct 
himself, inform his curiosity, or “carry report.” He is here 
to kneel and pray. One’s own past is covered by the currents 
of action, but the torments of others remain experiences “ Un- 
qualified.” Time the destroyer is time the preserver. 


. . what the dead had no speech for, when living, 
They can tell you, being dead: the communication 
Of the dead is tongued with fire beyond the language of 
the living. 


This sense of the past becoming real (not merely historically 
reconstructed) , in the spiritual sense that the end is always 
now, “ Now and in England,” allows the poet to contemplate 
past, present and future meanings of temporal existence as 
analogous to the saint’s seeing the similarity of the way up and 
the way down, the way forward and the way back as the same. 
Further, the discipline of the poet and the saint are brought into 
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relation when Eliot urges kneeling where prayer has been valid, 
for prayer is more than 


. an order of words, the conscious occupation 
Of the praying mind, or the sound of the voice praying.* 


In Section II of “ Little Gidding ” the poet reaches into the 
literary past, assuming a double part as he hears the “ familiar 
compound ghost ” cry “‘ What! are you here?’” The narrative 
passage proceeds in an atmosphere of disillusionment with the 
life of literary toil, the poet’s lot in all ages when the literary 
life is out of union with the spiritual, The Word. The poet’s 
striving is focused in the futility that “ eminent men of letters ” 
must often experience. Reminiscent of “ Shall I say it again? ” 
he adjures the ghost to speak, though he may not comprehend 
or remember. But the ghost is reluctant to rehearse his thought 
and theory, ironically implying that the meaning has been lost 
through neglect, so he advises his modern counterpart to let 
them be and prays they be forgiven him. The artist of the 
past reiterates the need for re-creation. 


For last year’s words belong to last year’s language 
And next year’s words await another voice. 


The literary alter-ego, ghost of Dante perhaps, symbolizes the 
poet’s identification with his literary past, and the passage 
bodies forth Eliot’s historical consciousness “ not only of the 
pastness of the past, but of its presence.” The double spirit 
“unappeased and peregrine ” and there is in this movement 
some of the wistful regret for those who are gone as well as for 
those who are not yet here to regret, like the “faded song ” 
pressed between the yellow leaves of a book that has never been 
opened. 


is 


Between two worlds become much like each other, 
So I find words I never thought to speak. 


If this be the spirit of Dante, it is also Eliot’s, “ entre deux 
guerres,’ shifting identity with the “intimate and unidentifi- 
able ” the “ forgotten, half-recalled,” both the “ one and many ” 
compound ghost. The poetic-ghost states that their concern 


* Cf. Eliot’s criticism of Donne in the essay on Andrewes. 
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has been with speech, with purifying “ the dialect of the tribe ” 
and urging the mind “ to aftersight and foresight,” but ironi- 
cally the “ gifts reserved for age,” those which set a crown on 
a “ lifetime’s effort,” are debility and frustration. This is what 
might happen to any poet, present or future. 


‘From wrong to wrong the exasperated spirit 
Proceeds, unless restored by that refining fire 
Where you must move in measure, like a dancer.’ 


Not the measure and dance of art-form only, not mere move- 
ment of the word, but movement at the still center, “ there 
the dance is.” There past and future are gathered, and “ Except 
for the point, the still point,/ There would be no dance, and 
there is only the dance.” (“Burnt Norton,” II) At the still 
center of The Word the darkness shall be the light, “and the 
stillness the dancing.” (“East Coker,” III) There is the 
Symbol “ perfected in death.” 

In Sections IT and III of “ Little Gidding ” one finds echoes 
from Tradition and the Individual Talent. “ History may be 
servitude,/ History may be freedom ” ; one can not just go back, 
for Milton and all the rest have accepted “the constitution 
of silence/ And are folded in a single party.” The artist can 
not follow an antique drum, for “ every poem is an epitaph.” 
Poets of the past “ become renewed, transfigured, in another 
pattern,” although the literature of the past and of the present 
have simultaneous existence and comprise a single order. What 
happens when a new work of art is created is something that 
happens at once to all works of art which preceded it: “ We 
are born with the dead:/ See, they return, and bring us with 
them.” What we call the beginning is often the end, and the 
end is where we start from. 


... And every phrase 
And sentence that is right (where every word is at home, 
Taking its place to support the others, 
The word neither diffident nor ostentatious, 
An easy commerce of the old and the new, 
The common word exact without vulgarity, 
The formal word precise but not pedantic, 
The complete consort dancing together) 
Every phrase and every sentence is an end and a beginning .. . 
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Especially in “ Little Gidding,” the literary consciousness 
haunts the poet’s meditation. Throughout the dream-vision 
contemplations of consummation by fire, memories of imper- 
manence, death of the elements, redemption of the futilely 
striving, autonomous self, the poet is conscious of the word and 
The Word. One can trace the discipline which he applies to 
spiritual striving also governing his artistic tenets: “What 
happens is a continual surrender of himself as he is at the mo- 
ment to something which is more valuable. The process of an 
artist is a continual self-sacrifice, a continual extinction of person- 
ality.” The detachment from self necessarily precedes further 
union with The Word. Memory and knowledge of the past 
may free us from selfish longings for fame, but the spiritual 
examples, the patterns of timeless moments,—these are primary. 
History is now and England. In art and in the spiritual life 
it is the quality of intensity existing in every moment which 
triumphs over time. It is the intensity of the spiritual experi- 
ence that fuses the poetic word and the individual life into a 
pattern of permanent significance. Thus, his religious and 
artistic meditations are symmetrical and complimentary. At 
the end of “ Little Gidding” the concern with letters merges 
in the image of the union of human with divine love, where 
“ the fire and the rose are one.” There one has not yet arrived, 
but he may arrive at a faith in the “ substance of things hoped 
for,” and not have ceased “ from exploration.” 
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